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Ora/  (commercial  English 

By  Harold  G.  Shields 


IV est  Allis  High  School, 

OMMERCIAL  English  courses  are  com- 
/  monly  found  in  the  larger  secondary 
V/  schools.  It  is  not  the  function  of  this  article 
to  discuss  in  general  the  content  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  commonly  termed  business  or  commercial 
English,  Rather,  the  writer  is  concerned  with 
calling  attention  to  certain  phases  of  com¬ 
mercial  English  which  he  believes  are  fre¬ 
quently  neglected  by  those  engaged  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  branch  of  high  school  commercial  edu¬ 
cation,  and  methods  of  presenting  the  work 
needed. 

Too  often  the  courses  in  this  field  are  con¬ 
cerned  almost  solely  with  the  technique  of 
business  communication.  Business  letter  writ¬ 
ing  very  commonly  forms  not  only  the  core, 
but  practically  the  entire  content  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  English  course.  It  is  true,  of  course, 
that  the  matter  of  business  correspondence  is  a 
very  important  part  of  the  work,  but  surely  it 
should  not  be  the  exclusive  aim  of  the  instruc- 
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tor  of  business  English.  The  importance  of 
oral  English  as  related  to  commercial  situ¬ 
ations,  has,  I  think,  been  overlooked. 

Oral  English  Training  Deserves  Special  Work 

Studies  and  surveys  in  the  field  of  com¬ 
mercial  education  indicate  that  students  in 
commercial  courses  need  training  in  oral  Eng¬ 
lish,  particularly  for  retail  sales  work.  I  know 
from  direct  inquiry  within  my  own  classes 
that  quite  a  number  of  high  school  students 
are  already  in  out-of-school  situations  where 
oral  business  English  has  considerable  func¬ 
tional  value.  Some  high  schools  offer  courses 
in  salesmanship  and  advertising,  which,  with¬ 
out  doubt,  help  even  more  directly  than  does 
business  English.  However,  many  high  schools 
do  not  offer  such  courses  and  students  fre¬ 
quently  do  not  have  the  opportunity  to  elect 
such  work.  Then,  too,  there  are  types  of  com- 
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mercial  oral  English  which  do  not  come  within 
the  category  of  advertising  or  salesmanship. 
Considering  these  factors,  oral  work  should 
be  given  a  real  place  in  the  well-organized 
business  English  course. 

Three  Types  of  Oral  Business  English 

There  are  three  general  types  of  oral  ex¬ 
pression  which  are  peculiar  to  business  Eng¬ 
lish.  These  are  (a)  the  sales  talk,  (b)  office 
courtesy,  and  (c)  the  oral  business  report. 
The  following  discussion  will  concern  itself 
with  these  three  types  of  oral  work  and  will 
indicate  briefly  some  methods  of  handling  each. 

The  Sales  Talk 

A  discussion  of  the  sales  talk  is  almost  com¬ 
monplace.  In  giving  this  type  of  training,  it 
is  important  not  to  plunge  the  student  into 
the  direct  w’ork  of  selling.  It  is,  rather,  much 
better  to  give  some  type  of  training  which 
will  lead  to  the  “you  approach”  attitude,  such 
work  as  talking  on  the  advantages  of  machine 
bookkeeping  over  the  older  methods,  or  the 
advantages  of  suburban  life — ^anything  that  will 
cause  the  student  to 
adopt  a  contrasting  and 
comparative  type  of 
thinking.  This  sort  of 
practice  leads  to  the 
direct  sales  talk,  and 
should  be  preliminary 
to  the  direct  commercial 
sales  argument. 

■A  very  imixjrtant 
factor  in  getting  stu¬ 
dents  to  grasp  some  of 
the  elemental  principles 
of  salesmanship  is  to 
create  realistic  situations 
in  which  they  may  be 
used.  In  my  classes,  the 
w'ork  is  discussed  some 
days  before  the  actual 
assignment  is  to  be 
carried  out.  Students 
are  told  to  visit  retail 
establishments  and  ob¬ 
serve  their  methods  of 
salesmanship,  quiz 
clerks,  note  points  of 
strength  and  weakness 
in  their  selling  and  use 
the  ideas  gained  in  their 
own  sales  talks.  Some¬ 
times  certain  definite 
textbook  references  are 
given,  but  these  are  not 
necessarily  essential  to 
the  development  of  a 
good  sales  talk.  Occa¬ 
sionally  the  class  or¬ 


ganizes  a  store  and  some  students  act  as  cus¬ 
tomers  and  others  as  clerks.  Although  this  is 
an  artificial  situation,  it  reduces  stiltedness  in 
the  classroom. 

Applying  for  a  Position 

The  matter  of  applying  for  a  position  is 
taught  as  a  form  of  a  sales  talk.  As  with  the 
ordinary  sales  talk,  the  student  is  told  about  the 
assignment  several  days  before  the  work  is 
carried  out  in  class.  Investigation  is  made  of 
how  employers  consider  prospective  employees 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  personal  interview. 
In  order  to  create  realistic  situations,  some¬ 
times  an  employment  bureau  is  organized  in 
class,  thereby  affording  a  good  opportunity  for 
oral  work  on  the  part  of  the  students  acting  as 
employment  managers  and  the  applicants. 

Office  Courtesy 

Training  in  general  office  courtesy  is  some¬ 
times  given  in  classes  in  office  practice,  but  for 
many  students  who  do  not  take  specialized 
secretarial  courses,  the  ability  to  use  common 
office  courtesy  is  of  considerable  value.  While 
such  training  is  best 
given  by  actual  partici¬ 
pative  experiences,  as  in 
training  in  sales  work, 
it  is  frequently  more 
convenient  to  teach  this 
by  means  of  demonstra¬ 
tions.  Answering  the 
telephone  correctly,  and 
meeting  callers,  lend 
themselves  either  t  o 
demonstrations  or  actual 
practice  on  the  part  of 
all  the  students  in  the 
class.  Office  courtesy 
is,  of  course,  largely 
oral,  and  effective  train¬ 
ing  in  this  phase  of 
commercial  English  can¬ 
not  be  given  merely  by 
precept  and  textbook 
assignment. 

Oral  Business  Reports 

The  matter  of  train¬ 
ing  in  making  oral  busi¬ 
ness  reports  is  fully  as 
difficult,  or  possibly 
more  so,  than  the  sales 
talk.  Frequently  in 
business,  reports  are 
given  in  written  form, 
but  often  it  is  necessary 
to  give  a  report  on 
some  project  in  oral 
form.  A  discussion  of 
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Perhaps  few  of  you  realise  what 
a  change  has  taken  place  in  teach¬ 
ing  methods  in  the  last  thirty 
years,  or  have  visualised  the  trend 
of  future  development  in  our  field. 

One  of  the  most  outstanding  con¬ 
vention  addresses  of  the  year  was 
on  this  very  subject — Mr.  Gregg's 
discussion  at  Dcs  M oincs,  a  resu¬ 
me  of  7vhich  you  ivUl  find  on 
page  8  of  this  issue. 
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the  future  of  real  estate  in  a  certain  section 
of  your  community,  the  management  of  the 
high  school  cafeteria,  or  some  similar  subject 
will  offer  training  in  oral  Business  English 
which,  without  doubt,  has  considerable  life 
value. 

Early  in  the  semester  I  introduce  the  general 
matter  of  oral  reports  in  my  business  English 
classes  by  a  general  discussion  of  the  value  of 
oral  work  in  business.  Usually  an  outline  in- 


and  lack  a  touch  of  realism  and  if  the  work 
is  poorly  organized,  the  course  in  commercial 
English  may  become  a  hodge-podge  which  is 
neither  commercially  nor  culturally  valuable. 
The  amount  of  time  given  to  such  oral  work 
as  sales  talks,  business  reports,  and  office 
courtesy,  is,  of  course,  dependent  upon  the 
other  courses  offered  in  the  particular  high 
school.  The  oral  work  in  commercial  English 
courses  must  be  organized  in  recognition  of  the 


Introduction  to  Oral  Work 


Outline  1. 

Oral  work  is  a  very  important  part  of  the  course  in  business  English.  This  is  one  of  the  reference  sheets 
which  will  he  supplied  you  and  should  be  used  as  such  in  the  preparation  of  your  oral  talks.  Observe  the  follow¬ 
ing  sruggestions: 

(a)  Selection  of  a  subject: 

1.  Select  a  subject  from  the  list  supplied  you,  or  if  you  are  unable  to  find  a  suitable  topic  from  the  list 
get  teacher’s  O.  K.  on  the  particular  topic  you  wish. 

2.  If  possible,  choose  a  subject  with  which  you  have  had  experience. 

3.  Select  a  subject  in  which  you  are  interested  and  one  which  you  enjoy  talking  aI)out. 

4.  Select  a  subject,  when  possible,  that  is  commercially  interesting. 

(b)  Every  oral  report  must  be  outlined: 

1.  Plan  a  short,  effective  introduction.  * 

2.  The  main  body  of  thought  should  be  well  connected. 

3.  Summarize  your  talk  in  conclusion. 

(c)  Time: 

1.  Current  magazines,  books  of  reference,  texts,  general  magazines,  bulletins,  etc. 

2.  Actual  experience. 

3.  Investigation. 

(a)  By  visiting  or  observing. 

(b)  By  questioning  those  who  have  had  actual  experience. 

(d)  Avoid: 

1.  Unnecessary  use  of  whys,  ahs,  well,  and,  etc. 

2.  Overworked  expressions. 

(e)  Remember: 

1.  That  your  after-school  success  dei)ends  largely  upon  your  ability  to  put  your  ideas  in  the  minds  of 
others.  Your  own  thoughts  are  of  but  little  service  if  they  remain  unexpressed. 

2.  That  the  ability  to  speak  in  a  direct,  clear,  forceful  manner  has  a  very  high  cash  value  in  the  business 
world. 

3.  That  the  members  of  the  class  are  your  friends.  All  members  of  the  class  will  be  expected  to  make 
constructive  criticisms  of  the  talks,  but  this  will  be  for  the  purpose  of  developing  better  speakers  and  not 
as  a  matter  of  fault  finding. 


Aid  Card 

Speaker’s  name: . Your  name: . 

Did  it  bring  a  favorable  response? . 

W as  it  real  ? . sincere  ? . well-planned  ? 

Enunciation :  . 

Pronunciation :  . 

Grammatical  mistakes:  . 

Points  you  liked:  . 

Suggestions :  . .......! 


troducing  the  subject  gives  a  clearer  conception 
of  the  work.  The  introductory  outline  which 
I  have  included  in  the  paper  is  suggestive. 

Although  criticisms  and  suggestions  with 
regard  to  oral  talks  are  frequently  spontaneous, 
and  preferably  so,  I  have  found  directed  criti¬ 
cism  is  best  made  by  a  form  which  I  call  my 
aid  card.  This  card  is  used  by  the  listeners 
and  is  filled  in  during  the  course  of  the  talk. 
Mine  are  mimeographed  on  sheets  x  5j4. 
The  form  here,  of  course,  is  merely  suggestive. 

If  assignments  in  oral  work  are  not  definite 
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number  of  students  taking  such  work  as  ad¬ 
vertising  and  salesmanship,  if  these  courses  are 
offered  in  the  school. 

Summarizing  the  content  of  this  somewhat 
empirical  article,  I  have  attempted  to  bring 
out  three  points. about  business  English: 

1.  That  oral  Commercial  English  is  of  great  func¬ 
tional  value. 

2.  That  if  it  is  included  in  the  business  English 
course  it  must  be  definitely  organized. 

3.  That  considerable  planning  is  necessary  to  work 
out  realistic  situations. 
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The  <^yKCeeting  of  the  (fentral 

(Commercial  Teachers'  ^Association 

'Twenty-first  Annual  Convention  held  at  Des  Moines 
Report  by  Ruth  G.  Hart 


O  conventions  ever  become  of  age? 
W’hatever  the  answer  to  this  may  be,  it 
is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  Central 
Commercial  Teachers’  Association  celebrated 
its  twenty-first  birthday  in  Des  Moines,  May  6 
to  8.  It  was  an  occasion  attended  not  only 
by  the  fragrance  and  beauty  of  springtime,  but 


a  season  when  responsibilities  and  possibilities 
in  the  chosen  field  were  sensed  in  a  special 
way.  But  to  be  perfectly  frank,  on  this  twenty- 
first  birthday  the  session  was  not  devoted 
exclusively  to  professional  questions;  the  re¬ 
creational  side,  with  mirth  and  merriment,  oc¬ 
cupied  a  large  place  in  the  proceedings. 


T^rivate  (School  (jTCanagers  ^^(Cceting 


AUNCHING  the  activities  of  the  private 
school  managers,  who  met  one  day  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  convention,  Mr.  C.  J.  Harvey,  of 
Brown’s  Business  College,  Peoria,  Illinois, 
spoke  on  “Private  School  Advertising.” 

Private  School  Advertising 

In  Mr.  Harvey’s  opinion,  advertising,  to  be 
fruitful,  must  be  direct.  Although  general 
appeals  have  their  value,  it  was  developed 
that  “direct  to  the  student”  campaigns  reap  the 
greatest  benefits.  Furthermore,  directness  of 
approach  is  a  preventive  of  waste  in  publicity 
work — a  consideration  which  is  to  be  recog¬ 
nized  if  economical  operation  is  to  be  made 
possible.  Mr.  Harvey’s  broad  experience  in 
the  field  of  school  publicity  elicited  discussion 
of  a  helpful  character. 

Parallel  in  thought  was  the  presentation  of 
“How  We  Built  our  School,”  by  H.  E.  Barnes, 
Barnes  Commercial  School,  Denver.  Mr. 
Barnes  believes  that  the  proof  of  the  pudding 
is  in  the  eating  thereof  and  therefore  the 
curriculum  is  a  question  of  great  advertising 
value.  According  to  the  speaker,  the  ideal 
course  of  study  should  not  be  adopted  because 
the  school  has  always  observed  it — it  must  be 
attractive,  varied,  and,  as  far  as  possible, 
animate,  in  the  sense  that  the  students  can 
visualize  the  possibilities  of  such  training.  In 
his  address  Mr.  Barnes  spoke  of  the  value  of 
literary  societies,  a  school  orchestra,  and  other 
social  activities.  He  insisted,  however,  that 
the  greatest  desideratum  is  the  course  of  study, 
which  is  the  bone  and  sinew  of  private  school 
operation. 

In  a  scholarly  presentation  Mr.  H.  D.  Prof¬ 


fitt,  Penn  School  of  Commerce,  Oskaloosa, 
Iowa,  discussed  “Modern  Business  Education.” 
The  speaker  is  a  firm  believer  in  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  business  training  and  what  should  be 
undertaken  to  achieve  deserved  recognition. 
The  trend  of  his  address  discredited  the  idea 
that  commercial  education  is  limited  in  its 
possibilities ;  rather,  it  produces  talent  indis¬ 
pensable  to  society.  The  hearers  were  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  fact  that  the  achievements 
of  the  future  are  not  to  be  realized  from  a 
mere  passive  interest.  What  is  required  is 
virile  activity  in  study  which  may  be  pro¬ 
nounced  worthy  of  the  profession  to  which 
commercial  teachers  are  called. 

School  Field  Men,  or  No? 

Following  a  brief  respite  in  the  afternoon 
program,  great  interest  was  centered  on  a 
free-for-all  debate: 

“Resolved :  That  active  and  continuous  field 
representation  is  essential  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  private  commercial  school.” 

Mr.  A.  F.  White,  of  Fort  Madison  (Iowa) 
Business  College,  spoke  in  the  affirmative, 
while  Mr.  Bruce  F.  Gates,  Gates  College, 
Waterloo,  took  the  negative.  While  on  some 
of  the  points  it  was  agreed  to  disagree,  it  was 
generally  conceded  in  the  absence  of  judges, 
that  both  sides  scored  many  pertinent  points. 

The  conclusions  were  favorable  to  represen¬ 
tation  in  the  field  provided  the  represen¬ 
tative  sell  the  school  as  the  proprietor  himself 
would  do.  In  the  event  that  the  representative 
does  not  accurately  convey  to  the  prospect  the 
ideals  and  advantages  of  the  institution,  it  is 
better  to  adopt  other  means  of  representation. 
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It  was  established  that  representation  without 
the  proper  conception  of  ideals  is  hazardous 
and  that  this  particular  activity  should  he 
carried  on  by  those  whose  motive  is  not  merely 
to  sell  tuition  but  to  uphold  first  of  all  the 
dignity  of  the  institution.  It  was  developed 


that  in  solicitation,  no  less  than  in  education 
itself,  the  desired  end  cannot  be  accomplished 
by  coercive  measures,  having  in  mind,  at  all 
times,  as  Dr.  Crane  has  said,  that  “only  one 
man  has  ever  been  convinced  by  argument — 
and  no  w  oman !” 


(general  Sessions 


A/£  convention  proper  was  opened  Friday 

morning  with  Mrs.  Janet  Biller,  Des 
Moines,  presiding.  The  address  of  welcome 
was  delivered  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Burton,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Iowa  State  Teachers’  Association. 
In  his  response,  Mr.  Henry  J.  Holm,  of  Gregg 
School,  Chicago,  voiced  the  purposes  of  the 
gathering,  whereupon  the  first  general  session 
proceeded  to  action. 

Daily  Tests  Advocated 

First,  “Tests  and  Measurements  in  Book¬ 
keeping’’  were  discussed  by  Mr.  P.  A.  Carlson, 
of  Whitewater  (Wisconsin)  State  Normal. 
It  was  a  discourse  of  logic,  good  pedagogy,  and 
effective  presentation.  Prophecy,  too,  had  a 
place:  “The  day  will  come,”  Mr.  Carlson 
said,  “when  in  most  subjects  we  shall  have 
a  tablet  of  daily  tests  to  go  with  the  textbook, 
so  that  the  teacher  will  be  able  to  make  an 
assignment  in  terms  of  the  next  day’s  test. 
This  can  be  corrected  in  class  in  five  or  ten 
minutes  and  the  balance  of  the  period  can  be 
used  for  real  teaching.  It  seems  to  me  that 
in  nearly  every  subject  we  are  going  to  have 
chapter  tests  for  books  so  that  when  the 
chapter  is  finished  it  will  be  possible  to  measure 
objectively  what  the  student  has  done,  and 
chapter  tests  will  be  standardized  so  that  we 
can  tell  the  student  how  efficiently  he  has 
studied  in  comparison  with  other  students.  We 
are  going  to  see  a  battery  of  tests  which  will 
measure  improvement  as  well  as  attainment.” 

Proper  Balance  in  Commercial  Education 

A  name  which  is  new  to  the  programs  of 
the  Association,  but  not  to  commercial  edu¬ 
cation,  is  that  of  Mr.  G.  W.  Kirn,  principal 
of  the  Abraham  Lincoln  High  School,  Council 
Bluffs.  Speaking  on  the  subject,  “The 
Proper  Balance  in  Commercial  Education,” 
Mr.  Kim  asserted:  “To  reach  the  proper 
balance  in  commercial  education  all  types  of 
schools  must  cooperate.  The  business  college, 
the  public  high  school,  and  the  college  and 
university  each  has  a  large  task  before  it. 
General  objectives  are  the  same.  There  is  no 
real  antagonisfn  between  them.  Neither  is 
highly  organized  enough  at  present  to  cover 
its  own  work  in  anything  like  a  complete  way. 


It  is  largely  a  matter  of  fitting  each  student 
for  his  largest  place  in  life.  Consideration 
must  be  given  to  his  own  peculiar  capacities, 
to  his  opportunity  for  financial  and  otherwise 
education  and  to  his  fitness  for  particular  types 
of  useful  work.  What  is  needed  more  than  any¬ 
thing  else  is  an  honest  diagnosis  of  the  needs  of 
each  individual  child  and  an  honest  effort  to 
bring  his  efforts  to  a  commercial  success  as 
rapidly  and  effectively  as  possible.” 

Commercial  Training  Needed  Universally 

Dwelling  on  the  universal  need  of  com¬ 
mercial  training,  Mr.  Kirn  spoke  as  follows: 

I  would  advocate  an  extension  of  commercial  educa¬ 
tion  to  include  all  types  of  schools.  There  is  no  school 
too  small  to  incorporate  some  phase  of  commercial 
education  in  line  with  the  business  demands  of  the 
community.  The  farming  community  has  its  farm 
1>oukkeeping,  the  small  community  its  stenographic  de¬ 
mands.  Each  will  find  something  of  definite  vocational 
value  in  the  preparation  of  its  pupils  for  business  par¬ 
ticipation.  In  addition,  such  courses  will  motivate  the 
r  gular  academic  work  and  in  turn  be  humanized  by  it. 
Personally,  I  am  not  in  favor  of  purely  technical  nor 
purely  academic  schools,  but  schools  cosmopolitan  in 
their  objective  and  organization.  How  far  we  can  go 
in  this  direction  it  is  not  safe  to  prophesy.  The  field 
of  commercial  education  in  any  community  will  not 
have  been  covered  adequately  until  every  progressive 
citizen  engaged  in  Imsiness  is  enrolled  in  some  definite 
commercial  course. 

Economic  Conditions  in  Europe 

Next  in  order  was  a  very  interesting  address 
on  “Economic  Conditions  in  Europe,”  by  Dr. 
Arthur  A.  Morrow,  dean  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  of  Drake  University.  Having 
the  advantages  of  a  personal  investigation  of 
conditions  abroad.  Dr.  Morrow’s  address  was 
based  upon  facts  accumulated  from  authorita¬ 
tive  sources.  Seldom  it  is  that  lectures  on 
parallel  topics  produce  such  clarifying  pictures 
of  the  foreign  situation.  In  bringing  out  the 
enormity  of  the  French  war  debt  Dr.  Morrow 
said,  “The  value  of  every  acre  of  land  in  the 
State  of  Iowa  and  every  farm  building  on  it, 
is  only  about  five  billion  dollars,  which  is  less 
than  one-quarter  of  the  French  debt,  and  Iowa 
is  just  about  one-fourth  the  size  of  France. 
If  the  State  of  Iowa  had  a  bonded  indebtedness 
equal  to  the  value  of  every  acre  of  land  and 
every  farm  building  in  the  state,  we  would 
be  in  exactly  the  same  condition  as  France.” 
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T^ast  a7id  T^resent  ^^Qthods  oj  Teaching  ^^horthand  and 
Typeu'ritmg^  with  a  J^orecast  of  J^uture  ^ThCethods 


ATVRDAY  morning’s  program  started 
with  an  address  by  Mr.  John  Robert  Gregg 
on  “Past  and  Present  Methods  of  Teaching 
Shorthand  and  Typewriting,  with  a  Forecast 
of  Future  Methods.” 

After  a  brief  sketch  of  teaching  conditions 
in  business  schools  from  twenty-five  to  forty 
years  ago,  Mr.  Gregg  traced  the  development 
of  more  scientific  methods  of  teaching  short¬ 
hand  and  typewriting. 

Beginnings  of  Touch  T\peu'riting 

To  Mrs.  M.  V.  Longley,  of  Cincinnati,  is 
due  the  credit  of  being  the  first  to  attempt  to 
train  students  to  use  all  the  fingers  in  operating 
the  machine.  Mr.  Gregg  said  that  Mrs.  Longley 
read  a  paper  at  the  First  Annual  Congress  of 
Shorthand  Writers,  held  at  Cincinnati  in  1882, 
advocating  what  she  termed  the  “All-finger 
Method”  of  typewriting.  Mrs.  Longley  boldly 
advocated  the  then  new  and  strange  idea  that 
all  the  fingers  should  be  used  in  operating  the 
typewriter.  She  said : 

As  well  might  a  person  expect  to  be  a  successful 
piano  or  organ  player  while  using  but  two  or  three 
fingers  of  each  hand  as  expect  to  be  a  successful 
typewriter  operator  while  using  only  a  part  of  the 
fingers  to  strike  the  keys  of  the  instrument;  and  who 
would  expect  to  be  a  successful  pianist  or  organist 
unless  all  the  fingers  and  the  thumbs  were  brought 
into  use. 

It  happened  that  Mr.  H.  V.  Rowell,  manager 
of  the  Boston  office  of  the  Remington  Type¬ 
writer  Company,  was  in  the  audience.  Mr. 
Rowell  was  so  strongly  impressed  with  Mrs. 
Longley’s  paper  that  he  became  an  enthu¬ 
siastic  advocate  of  the  “All-finger  Method,” 
and  it  was  largely  through  his  efforts  that 
many  teachers  gave  the  new  idea  a  trial  in 
their  classrooms. 

At  the  Fourth  Annual  Congress  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Association  of  Shorthand  Writers, 
held  at  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  in  1884,  Mr. 
Rowell  read  a  paper  on  the  subject  of  type¬ 
writing,  in  which  he  strongly  endorsed  the 
views  of  Mrs.  Longley  and  brought  forward 
another  argument  in  favor  of  the  “All-finger 
Method” :  that  it  enabled  the  operator  to  keep 
her  eyes  on  the  copy  and  thus  attain  greater 
speed.  This  made  a  very  great  impression  on 
many  teachers. 

Soon  after  this,  Mr.  W.  E.  Hickox,  of 
Portland,  Maine,  Mr.  B.  J.  Griffin,  of  Spring- 
field,  Massachusetts,  and  Mr.  Bates  Torrey,  of 
Boston,  became  practical  exponents  of  this 


new  idea  in  teaching  typewriting.  Mr.  Griffin 
and  Mr.  Torrey  published  typewriting  manuals 
in  the  same  year,  1889,  and  Mr.  Torrey  intro¬ 
duced  the  term,  “touch  typewriting,”  which 
has  ever  since  been  used. 

Among  the  early  exponents  of  touch  type¬ 
writing  in  the  Middle  West,  Mr.  Gregg  went 
on  to  say,  were  Mr.  W.  C.  Lowe  and  Mr.  A. 
C.  Van  Sant,  of  Omaha.  About  1899  or  1900, 
Mr.  Van  Sant  gave  an  address  on  the  subject 
before  the  National  Commercial  Teachers’ 
Federation,  followed  by  a  demonstration  by 
two  of  his  students.  The  address  was  so  elo¬ 
quent  and  logical,  and  the  demonstration  so 
impressive,  that  touch  typewriting  began  to 
sweep  over  the  country.  The  typewriter  com¬ 
panies  gave  the  new  method  their  hearty  sup¬ 
port,  and  demonstrators  of  the  various 
machines  were  soon  traveling  all  over  the 
country.  Then  came  the  national  typewriting 
contests,  in  which  the  rivalry  of  the  typewriter 
companies  concentrated  attention  upon  the 
scientific  aspects  of  the  training  of  the  opera¬ 
tors  to  a  greater  extent  than  ever  before. 

A  comparison  of  the  rates  of  speed  at  which 
the  early  contests  were  won,  with  those  of  the 
present  time,  might  be  somewhat  misleading 
if  all  the  factors  were  not  given  consideration. 
In  the  earlier  contests  the  matter  used  was 
not  specially  prepared  or  selected,  nor  was  it 
specially  printed  in  large,  clear  type.  Formerly, 
the  custom  was  to  have  someone  go  out  and 
buy  several  copies  of  a  newspaper ;  then  take 
an  editorial  article  almost  at  random,  and 
hand  a  copy  to  each  contestant.  Naturally,  the 
syllable  intensity  of  such  matter  was  usually 
much  higher  than  prevails  today,  and  the 
operators  were  handicapped  by  small  type  and 
close  lines,  and  by  writing,  as  they  sometimes 
did,  in  a  dim  light. 

If  it  were  possible  to  make  an  analytical 
comparison,  Mr.  Gregg  believes  it  would  be 
found  that  while  there  would  undoubtedly  be 
an  advance  in  the  number  of  strokes  written, 
due  to  superior  technique  developed  under 
expert  training  and  to  the  improvement  in 
the  machines,  a  much  higher  percentage  of 
increase  would  be  found  in  the  accuracy  of  the 
work. 

7'he  Evolution  of  Typewriting  Methods 

The  early  textbooks  were  very  crude. 
Usually  they  consisted  of  some  fingering  exer¬ 
cises,  followed  by  business  letters  in  imitation 
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typewriter  type,  and  some  forms.  In  nearly 
all  of  them  a  large  proportion  of  the  forms 
were  legal  forms.  This  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  in  the  early  days  the  typewriter  com¬ 
panies  believed  their  best  customers  were 
lawyers  and  court  reporters,  and  the  authors 
of  the  typewriting  books  naturally  adopted  that 
idea.  At  one  time  the  instruction  was  given 
by  charts ;  but  after  a  while  teachers  rebelled 
against  this,  as  the  charts  were  constantly 
being  mislaid  by  students  and  the  classrooms 
cluttered  up  with  them. 

The  instruction  twenty-five  years  ago  al¬ 
ways  started  with  the  little  finger  and  proceed¬ 
ed  along  a  single  row  of  keys  from  the  out¬ 
side,  a,  s,  d,  f,  g,  I,  k,  j,  h.  The  result  of 
this  was  that  the  student,  instead  of  “reach¬ 
ing”  for  keys,  moved  the  entire  hand  along 
the  line  when  striking  a  key  in  the  center  of 
the  keyboard. 

Mr.  Gregg  then  told  how  Mrs.  Ida  McLenan 
Cutler,  of  Dubuque,  Iowa,  convinced  him  that 
the  logical  method  of  beginning  typewriting 
instruction  was  to  start  with  the  index  finger ; 
that  is,  “to  proceed  from  the  simple  to  the 
complex,”  instead  of  starting  with  the  most 
difficult  task,  the  training  of  the  little  fingers. 
The  method  she  had  devised,  however,  fol¬ 
lowed  the  old  plan  of  proceeding  along  one 
row  of  keys.  After  purchasing  the  method 
from  Mrs.  Cutler,  Mr.  Gregg  asked  Mr. 
SoRelle  to  compile  some  introductory  lessons 
with  the  index-finger  idea,  without  showing 
Mr.  SoRelle  the  MSS.  purchased  from  Mrs. 
Cutler.  On  comparing  the  lessons  submitted 
by  Mrs.  Cutler  and  Mr.  SoRelle,  he  found 
that  the  latter  had  introduced  the  plan  of 
compelling  the  student  to  make  the  “reaches” 
to  the  different  banks  of  keys,  and  thus  en¬ 
forcing  the  correct  hand  position.  The  publi¬ 
cation  of  “Rational  Typewriting,”  embodying 
these  two  ideas,  marked  the  next  great  step 
forward  in  the  teaching  of  typewriting,  but 
like  all  new  ideas  it  was  some  time  before  its 
advantages  were  generally  recognized. 

Since  then,  the  plan  of  instruction  has  been 
improved  by  the  scientific  study  and  applica¬ 
tion  of  exercises  in  the  common  combinations 
of  letters,  the  common  words,  and  in  compel¬ 
ling  the  student  to  do  constructive  work  in  ar¬ 
rangement,  etc.  Many  teachers  are  not  yet 
fully  appreciative  of  the  value  of  construc¬ 
tive  work,  Mr.  Gregg  feels,  perhaps  because 
it  involves  a  little  more  work  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher  than  the  old  copying  method,  which 
required  no  mental  activity  on  the  part  of 
either  teacher  or  pupil.  This,  he  believes,  will 
pass  away.  In  concluding  this  part  of  his 
topic,  Mr.  Gregg  quoted  some  complimentary 
remarks  about  the  advancement  made  by  busi¬ 
ness  schools  in  teaching  typewriting,  which 
were  recently  made  by  Mr.  Leffingwell,  the 


great  authority  on  office  management.  Mr. 
Leffingwell  had  said: 

What  thing  is  it  alx)ut  the  touch  system  that  makes 
it  so  very  superior  to  any  other?  Is  it  not  the  con¬ 
servation  of  effort?  Is  it  not  motion  study  elevated  to 
its  highest  pinnacle?  And  what  is  all  this,  in  its 
essence,  but  the  steady  cultivation  of  a  correct  working 
habit  ? 

Adding : 

There  are  three  fundamentals  for  every  task, 
whether  it  be  typewriting  or  bricklaying. 

First,  the  work  must  be  done  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  conserve  effort,  which  means  that  there  shall  be  no 
false  or  wasted  motions;  which,  in  turn,  means  that 
the  work  itself  involves  a  rhythm  of  motion. 

Second,  it  must  be  done  accurately. 

Third,  it  must  be  done  with  speed. 

In  office  work  a  fourth  characteristic  which  may 
also  be  considered  as  a  fundamental  must  be  added  to 
these — the  work  must  be  done  neatly,  a  quality  which 
applies  particularly  to  office  work,  more  so,  perhaps, 
than  to  any  other  tasks. 

For  their  establishment,  each  of  these  fundamentals 
demands  not  “preaching”  or  “telling”  or  even  learn¬ 
ing  alx>ut  it — you  cannot  learn  to  play  the  violin  merely 
by  reading  alx>ut  playing.  What  is  required  is  the 
development  of  specific  work  habits.  In  teaching  type¬ 
writing  this  is  exactly  what  is  done — correct  working 
habits  are  developed. 

Advancement  in  Shorthand 

The  advancement  made  in  methods  of  teach¬ 
ing  shorthand  is  as  great  or  even  greater  than 
in  typewriting.  It  is,  however,  not  as  easy  to 
measure  the  advances  made  in  shorthand  as  in 
the  case  of  typewriting.  The  enormous  in¬ 
crease  in  the  teaching  of  shorthand  and  type¬ 
writing  is  not  due  to  the  increase  in  population 
entirely,  because  while  the  population  has  only 
doubled,  the  number  of  stenographers  has  in¬ 
creased  seventeenfold.  What,  then,  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  it? 

The  first  factor  is  the  greater  ease  with 
which  the  subject  of  shorthand  can  be  mastered 
today  as  compared  with  thirty  years  ^o. 
Shorthand  at  that  time  was  regarded  as  a 
subject  of  such  extreme  difficulty  that  many 
young  people  were  deterred  from  studying  it. 
For  this  reason,  students  in  high  schools  es¬ 
pecially,  where  the  elective  principle  prevailed, 
avoided  entering  the  commercial  department. 
The  introduction  of  a  simpler  system,  an -I  the 
adoption  of  more  direct  and  more  interesting 
methods  of  instruction  resulted  in  an  enor¬ 
mous  increase  in  the  enrollments  in  the  com¬ 
mercial  departments  everywhere. 

The  second  factor  is  the  greater  efficiency 
of  the  stenographers  turned  out  by  the  schools, 
which  enables  business  men  to  dispose  of  a 
vastly  increased  amount  of  correspondence  and 
business,  and  thereby  renders  the  employment 
of  stenographers  more  profitable  to  business 
than  formerly.  The  larger  the  volume  of  work 
a  stenographer  turns  out,  the  greater  the  ef¬ 
ficiency,  other  things  being  equal,  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  man  who  is  employing  the  stenographer. 
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Old  and  New  Methods  Contrasted 

To  go  back  only  twenty-five  years,  there 
were  then  no  less  than  eighty-eight  shorthand 
textbooks — many  of  them  expounding  different 
systems — used  in  the  schools  of  the  country. 
This  was  at  a  period  when  the  schools  teach¬ 
ing  shorthand  were  few  in  number  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  present  time.  This  meant  that 
teachers  changing  positions  usually  had  to 
change  textbooks,  or  even  systems.  Many 
schools  professed  to  teach  any  and  all  systems. 
Naturally,  there  was  no  standard  of  com¬ 
parison,  and  the  teachers  were  under  a  severe 
handicap  in  securing  results.  Nearly  all  the 
shorthand  textbooks  then  used  were  written 
by  reporters  and  not  by  teachers.  This  being 
the  case,  many  of  the  books  were  “over  the 
heads”  of  young  students. 

Most  of  the  textbooks  were  divided  into  three 
styles  of  writing :  the  Learner’s  Style,  the 
Corresponding  Style,  and  the  Reporter’s  Style. 
It  was  necessary  to  learn  one  style  of  writing 
words,  and  then  “unlearn”  that  style  when 
proceeding  to  the  next  style,  and  so  on.  The 
Wordsigns,  or  “Grammalogues,”  were  given 
in  long  lists  after  the  principles  had  been 
learned — as  a  separate  study,  and  a  most  dis¬ 
couraging  one.  Phrase-writing  was  spoken  of 
as  “an  art  within  an  art”  and  was  treated  as 
a  special  subject  which  was  not  to  be  touched 
until  all  the  rules  and  principles  had  been 
mastered. 

All  these  things  have  been  changed  in  the 
past  generation.  .One  system  is  now  taught 
in  more  than  90%  of  the  schools.  This  has 
brought  about  a  community  of  interest  and  a 
spirit  of  fellowship  and  cooperation,  and  es¬ 
tablished  more  exact  standards  of  comparison, 
and  these,  in  their  turn,  have  benefitted  the 
students,  the  teachers,  the  schools,  and  the 
business  world. 

There  is  but  one  style  of  writing — not  three ; 
the  wordsigns  are  introduced  in  the  first  les¬ 
sons  and  gradually  acquired  and  applied  as  the 
students  proceed;  phrase-writing  is  likewise 
introduced  and  applied  from  the  first. 

A  New  Theory  of  Shorthand  Instruction 

One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  progress  in 
shorthand  instruction  a  generation  ago  was  the 
view  which  was  then  almost  universally  held 
that  all  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  student  to 
write  rapidly  or  fluently  during  the  early 
stages  of  the  w'ork  should  be  absolutely  dis¬ 
countenanced.  The  textbooks,  and  all  the 
articles  published  on  the  subject  of  short¬ 
hand,  emphasized  the  theory  that  the  characters 
should  be  “drawn  slowly  and  carefully.”  At 
that  time  theory  and  practice  were  widely 
separated — ^that  was  a  fundamental  axiom  with 
all  the  shorthand  teachers.  Doubtless  the  fact 


that  with  many  of  the  systems  then  in  use  the 
student  was  acquiring  a  new  style  of  writing, 
which  required  not  only  a  different  movement 
from  ordinary  writing,  but  very  great  precision 
in  observing  angles,  etc.,  had  much  to  do  with 
the  insistence  upon  drawing  the  characters 
slowly  and  carefully. 

In  a  paper  which  he  read  before  the  National 
Shorthand  Teachers’  Association  in  1889,  Mr. 
Gregg  recalled  challenging  this  theory  of  in¬ 
struction  and  advocating  the  cultivation  of  a 
free  movement  from  the  very  beginning.  He 
urged  the  fusion  of  theory  and  practice.  A 
year  later,  at  the  Eastern  Commercial  Teach¬ 
ers’  Association,  he  developed  this  idea  in  a 
more  radical,  and  at  the  same  time,  a  more 
constructive  way,  by  advocating  the  use  of 
what  he  termed  “Shorthand  Penmanship”  in 
the  form  of  drills  to  promote  facility  in  ex¬ 
ecuting  and  joining  the  characters.  His  con¬ 
tention  was  that  when  the  student  was  taught 
to  “draw  the  characters  slowly  and  carefully” 
ip  the  early  stages  of  the  work,  the  habit  of 
writing  in  a  sluggish  way  was  fastened  upon 
him,  and  that  it  was  difficult  to  emancipate 
him  from  that  slow  and  sluggish  style  in  the 
advanced  work.  In  fact,  in  the  attempt  to  get 
down  the  dictation,  his  notes  would  become 
demoralized  on  account  of  the  drawing  habits 
imposed  on  him  in  the  early  part  of  the  course. 

Mr.  Gregg  illustrated  his  remarks  on  the 
blackboard,  showing  how  drills  on  words  and 
combinations  in  each  of  the  lessons  could  be 
given  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  the  student 
to  acquire  an  easy,  fluent  style  of  writing. 

As  a  result  of  that  paper  and  the  continuous 
advocacy  of  shorthand  penmanship  in  the 
Gregg  Writer,  supplemented  by  pamphlets  con¬ 
taining  suitable  drills,  the  old  idea  was  swept 
away  and  the  new  principle  of  training  stu¬ 
dents  to  write  fluently  from  the  beginning  was 
established.  Mr.  Gregg  regards  this  as  one 
of  the  most  important  steps  forward  taken 
in  shorthand  teaching  in  the  past  generation. 
Incidentally,  he  mentioned  that  this  idea  is  now 
being  taken  up  in  England  for  the  first  time, 
and  is  being  advocated  as  though  it  were  a 
new  discovery. 

Still  another  mistaken  idea  prevailed  thirty 
years  ago.  It  was  that  the  secret  of  speed  was 
repetition  practice.  Of  course  there  must  be 
a  certain  amount  of  repetition  practice  in 
shorthand  instruction ;  but  formerly  students 
w'ere  urged  to  write  each  exercise  from  100 
to  500  times.  Many  articles  strongly  em¬ 
phasizing  the  value  of  such  practice  could  be 
quoted. 

This  method  had  a  benumbing  effect  on  the 
minds  of  students ;  it  deadened  interest,  and 
without  interest  progress  was  slow.  Further¬ 
more,  it  prevented  the  acquirement  of  a  wide 
writing  vocabulary.  This  was  one  of  the 
(Continued  on  page  is) 
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SCHCXDLNEWS  €5^  PERSONAL  NOTES 


N N OU N C EM EN T  has  been  received  of 
the  provisional  appointment  as  supervisor 
of  Commercial  Education  in  New  York  State  of 
Mr,  Clinton  A.  Reed  for  some  time  past  head 
of  the  commercial  department  in  Wilby  High 
School,  Waterbury,  Connecticut.  The  position 
which  Mr,  Reed  is  to  assume  is  one  of  the 
most  important  in  commercial  education  circles 
and  presents  unusual  opportunities  for  helping 
the  commercial  teachers  of  the  state  in  a  con¬ 
structive  way, 

Mr,  Reed’s  many  friends  are  wishing  him  a 
full  measure  of  success  in  his  new  duties. 


commercial  teacher  through  the  offices  of 
principal  of  the  Newark  School,  secretary- 
treasurer  and  vice-president  of  the  Company, 

Born  and  raised  on  an  Ohio  farm,  Mr,  Cope 
attended  the  high  school  of  Hanover,  the 
Lincoln  College  at  Rogers,  Ohio,  and  the 
Spencerian  College  of  Business  Administration 
in  Cleveland.  He  began  teaching  in  rural 
schools  at  the  age  of  sixteen. 

During  1924-25  he  was  governor  of  the  36th 
District  of  Rotary  International  which  includes 
53  clubs  in  the  greater  part  of  New  Jersey. 
He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Newark  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  Elks  of  East  Orange,  Salaam 
Temple,  Newark  Athletic  Club,  Newark 
Country  Club  and  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Co-Investors’  Building  and  Loan  Association. 


has  been  received  of  the  death  of 
Mr.  A.  J.  Gleason,  for  many  years  head 
of  the  chain  of  Drake  Schools  in  New  Jersey 
and  New  York.  He  was  prominent  socially 
and  politically  in  New  Jersey  and  took  a 
leading  part  in  club  and  civic  activities.  Mr. 
Gleason  began  his  career  as  a  teacher  in  Drake 
School,  Jersey  City.  He  soon  acquired  an  in¬ 
terest  in  the  school  and  there  quickly  followed 
the  developing  of  a  chain  of  schools  which 
numbered  at  his  death  seventeen.  For  some 
time  the  actual  direction  of  the  corporations 
operating  the  chain  has  been  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Gleason’s  close  associates,  and  the  corpor¬ 
ations  will  continue  to  function  along  the  lines 
that  have  proved  so  successful  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Gleason  is  survived  by  his  wife  and 
daughter,  and  will  be  remembered  by  all  who 
came  in  contact  with  his  vigorous  personality. 


Site 

T  the  same  time  his  many  friends  arc 
congratulating  Mr.  Thomas  G.  O’Brien  on 
his  unanimous  election  as  president  of  the 
chain  of  Drake  Schools  which  have  been  de¬ 
veloped  under  his  guidance  and  leadership  in 
Manhattan,  the  Bronx,  Brooklyn,  and  Jamaica. 

Mr.  O’Brien  has  long  been  one  of  the  solid, 
substantial  members  of  the  commercial  teach¬ 
ing  profession.  An  unfailing  good  humor  has 
enabled  him  to  look  on  good  naturedly  while 
the  foibles  of  the  profession  had  their  brief 
day  and  at  the  same  time  many  were  looking 
to  this  unostentatious  leader  for  the  quiet, 
commonsense  advice  for  which  he  can  always 
be  relied  upon. 


have  had  word  also  of  the  election  of 
Mr.  William  C.  Cope  as  president  of  the 
Drake  College,  Inc.,  embracing  the  schools  in 
Newark,  Jersey  City,  Union  City,  Orange, 
Elizabeth,  Plainfield,  New  Brunswick,  and 
Perth  Amboy.  Mr.  Cope  has  been  associated 
with  the  organization  since  1913,  rising  from 


'J^HE  Executive  Council,  Mr.  S.  B.  Nissen 
writes  us,  has  fixed  the  dates  for  the  1926 
convention  of  the  South  Dakota  Education 
Association  as  November  20-24,  and  the  place, 
Sioux  Falls. 

A  great  meeting  is  anticipated,  with  ex¬ 
ceptionally  fine  programs  and  the  largest  at¬ 
tendance  in  the  history  of  the  organization. 
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G.  S.  A.  T^residents  JTomred 


PAUL  S.  LOMAX,  the  present  in- 
^  ''cumbent  of  the  office  of  president  of  the 
New  York  City  Gregg  Shorthand  Teachers’ 
Association,  first  taught  commercial  subjects  in 
Hannibal,  Missouri,  after  attending  a  course  at 
the  Gem  City  Business  College  in  1912.  Secretary 
to  the  president  of  the  University  of  Missouri ; 
Specialist  in  Commercial  Education  for  the 
Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education  in 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  Specialist  in  Commercial 
Education  for  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
later  Director  of  Commercial  Education  for 
the  City  Schools  of  Trenton,  New  Jersey  are 
the  steps  through  which  Mr.  Lomax  progressed 
to  his  present  position  with  the  New  York 
University  in  its  Department  of  Commerce. 
Last  year  he  was  Assistant  Professor  and  he 
has  now'  taken  another  step  forward  in  edu¬ 
cational  attainment  and  has  been  designated 
Associate  Professor.  Our  congratulations  to 
him,  also. 

sue 


University  of  California,  the  California  State 
Teachers’  Association  invited  Dr.  McNamara 
to  their  convention  in  December,  1925,  as  their 
chief  speaker.  On  his  return  trip  he  spoke 
before  the  National  Federation  of  Commercial 
Teachers  at  its  convention  in  Cincinnati,  and 
he  has  been  an  active  participant  in  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  foremost  commercial  teachers’ 
organizations  of  the  country.  His  contribu¬ 
tions  are  constantly  to  be  found  in  the  leading 
commercial  magazines  and  he  is  well-known  to 
the  readers  of  the  Gregg  Writer  and  the 
American  Shorthand  Teacher  through  the 
columns  of  which  he  has  spoken  frequently. 

A  product  of  the  New  York  City  schools, 
Dr.  McNamara  attended  Manhattan  College, 
from  which  he  was  graduated  with  honors. 
Specializing  in  commercial  subjects,  he  taught 
in  the  Girls’  Commercial  High  School,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  and  later  was  appointed  principal  of  the 
High  School  of  Commerce,  Manhattan. 

Congratulations  to  him  on  this  latest  achieve¬ 
ment. 


MERGE  Chief  Awarded  Degree” 

L/  was  the  newspaper  announcement  that  our 
good  friend  Mr.  Edward  J.  McNamara,  prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  High  School  of  Commerce,  New 
York  City,  and  one-time  president  of  the  New 
York  City  Gregg  Shorthand  Teachers’  Associ¬ 
ation,  was  eligible  to  preface  his  name  with 
“Doctor.” 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  Manhattan  Col¬ 
lege  at  a  meeting  recently  awarded  the  honor¬ 
ary  degree  of  LL.D.  to  Mr.  McNamara  in 
recognition  of  his  services  in  the  field  of  edu¬ 
cation,  particularly  his  contribution  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  teaching  in  commercial  subjects. 

Dr.  McNamara  has  given  courses  to  teachers 
at  Adelphi  College,  at  New  York  University, 
and  at  the  University  of  California  summer 
school.  In  recognition  of  his  work  at  the 


TILL  another  president  of  the  Gregg 
Shorthand  Teachers’  Association  of  New 
York  has  “made  the  grade”  this  year.  The  B.  S. 
degree  in  Education  is  one  of  the  rungs  in  the 
ladder  of  educational  attainment,  and  it  is  with 
pleasure  that  we  announce  that  Mr.  Frank  J. 
.\rnold,  former  president  of  this  association 
has  received  this  distinction.  Mr.  Arnold  is 
teacher  in  charge  of  the  Haaren  High  School 
Annex,  New  York  City.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Syllabus  Committee  for  Shorthand  in  the 
City  of  New  York.  It  was  during  his  term 
of  office  that  the  association  organized  its 
first,  which  was  the  world’s  first,  radio  short¬ 
hand  contest.  We  are  happy  to  pass  on  the 
good  news  of  his  success. 


si>e 


‘Washington  Qontest  '^ased  on 

Gregg  IVriter  Transcription  Tests 


(y/f  CONTEST  was  held  between  Lincoln 
and  Stadium  High  Schools  of  Tacoma, 
Washington,  on  June  4,  just  before  school 
closed,  the  lOO-word  Gregg  IVriter  transcrip¬ 
tion  tests  being  used.  Some  very  good  accuracy 
records  were  made  by  the  students  in  both 
schools.  All  of  the  students  in  the  classes 


were  entered,  30  in  all,  and  28  of  them  had 
less  than  25  errors.  The  median  number  of 
errors  for  the  entire  group  was  9,  which  is  a 
high  average  for  high  school  work.  Con¬ 
gratulations  Mr.  Hilton  and  Mr.  Rarey!  That 
is  work  well  done! 

How  well  do  your  students  transcribe? 
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EDITORIAL  COMMENT 


ON  SUNDRY  TOPICS 


(jy/  ^estion  and  ^An  ^Answer 


^T^URHAPS  the  experience  of  Mr.  Hosking 
/■^with  certain  foreign-born  students  is  com¬ 
parable  to  that  of  many  other  teachers. 
New  problems  are  constantly  arising  and  it  is 
by  exchanging  experiences  that  we  make  prog¬ 
ress.  The  problem  given  in  the  letter  quoted 
below,  from  Mr.  Hosking,  may  be  parallel  to 
that  of  others.  We  promptly  submitted  the 
problem  to  Dr.  W.  F.  Book,  head  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Psychology  of  Indiana  University, 
and  his  solution  is  also  given. 

The  commercial  department  for  many  years 
has  been  the  “dumping  ground”  where  those 
incapable  of  keeping  up  their  academic  studies 
have  been  sent.  Any  movement  that  is  made  to 
raise  the  standard  of  the  commercial  depart¬ 
ment  deserves  commendation. 

The  Problem 

About  ninety  per  cent  of  our  students  are  either 
foreign-born  or  of  foreign-born  parents.  It  has  been 
my  experience  that  foreign-born  students,  especially 
the  Scandinavians,  Slavonians,  and  Finn,  are  very 
cumbersome  and  slow  to  learn  automatic  action.  Thus, 
to  them,  typewriting  is  a  difficult  subject  in  their 
course  work. 

Heretofore,  the  commercial  department  of  this  school 
has  been  the  “dumping  ground”  for  students  who  could 
not  grasp  work  in  other  courses  of  study. 

As  an  incentive  to  the  foreign-born  students  or 
students  of  foreign-born  parents,  and  as  a  check  to 
t’lis  “dumping  ground”  movement,  we  are  attempting 
to  establish  standards  of  typewriting  proficiency  for 
the  granting  of  credits.  The  standards  are  as  follows: 

Typewriting  for  38  Weeks,  80  Minutes 
Per  Day 

Satisfactory  daily  work  and  ability  to  write 
40  words  a  minute  in  a  ten-minute  speed 

test . 1  credit 

Satisfactory  daily  work  and  ability  to  write 
30  words  a  minute  in  a  ten-minute  speed 
test . credit 

Typewriting  for  38  Weeks,  40  Minutes 
Per  Day 

Satisfactory  daily  work  and  ability  to  write 
40  words  a  minute  in  a  ten-minute  speed 
test . 1  credit 


Satisfactory  daily  work  and  ability  to  write 
30  words  a  minute  in  a  ten-minute  speed 

test . %  credit 

.V.  B. — The  daily  work  required  of  each  group 
will  be  different.  The  So-minute  per  day 
group  will  be  required  to  do  approximately 
double  that  of  the  4o-minute  per  day  group. 

Now,  my  question  is:  What  is  your  opinion  of 
our  move?  Is  it  a  scientific  move?  What  exj)crience 
have  you  had  in  setting  achievement  standards?  Do 
you  think  it  will  force  the  students  to  leave  the  class 
or  quit  school?  Are  our  standards  too  high? 

I  found  by  tabulating  errors  in  figure  work  that  the 
students  made  more  errors  on  the  figure  “6”  than  on 
any  other  figure.  Also,  that  the  students  using  their 
right  forefinger  made  less  errors  than  those  using  their 
left  forefinger.  I  taught  the  different  methods  to  two 
different  classes  for  analysis.  Have  you  ever  made  a 
study  of  it  from  that  angle? 

The  A  timer 

I  am  not  sure  that  I  have  given  Mr.  Hosking  the 
exact  information  he  wants,  but  am  glad  to  answer  his 
questions  as  best  I  can. 

1.  It  is  desirable  at  all  times,  where  it  can  be 
done,  to  put  the  matter  of  credits  earned  or  promotions 
made  on  the  basis  of  actual  accomplishment,  rather 
than  on  the  basis  of  time  spent  in  the  subject  with  a 
passing  mark  made  on  the  work  during  this  time, 
because  it  permits  the  more  capable  students  to  finish 
their  course  in  less  time  and  so  maintains  their  in¬ 
terest  in  the  work  and  keeps  them  from  developing 
habits  of  laziness  or  working  at  a  pace  that  is  much 
below  their  best.  Moreover,  it  is  fair  and  just  to 
those  who,  because  of  lack  of  ability  or  other  in¬ 
dividual  handicaps,  must  go  slower.  In  this  method 
there  is  nothing  in  the  way  of  promotion  or  progress  in 
the  course  but  the  students’  ability  to  acquire  a 
certain  skill  in  accomplishment  and  technique,  which 
standard  must,  of  course,  be  set  by  averages  obtained 
from  a  large  group  of  unselected  learners  working 
under  the  same  conditions. 

2.  Such  a  method  of  giving  credit  on  the  basis  of 
a  standard  achievement  is  not  only  scientific,  but  is 
the  only  just  method  for  the  pupil  and  will  tend  to 
interest  him  in  his  own  advancement.  In  fact,  it 
actually  helps  to  bring  it  about  for  reasons  that  I  have 
partially  described  in  “Learning  to  Typewrite,”  Chap¬ 
ters  XX  and  XXL  The  only  thing  that  must  be 
guarded  is  to  get  just  and  attainable  standards  or 
norms  for  your  credit  points  so  that  you  will  know 
how  much  achievement  should  be  required  for  pro¬ 
motion  and  for  each  credit  point.  This  can  only  be 
determined  by  experiment  on  a  large  group  of  students 
as  they  actually  come  into  the  lieginners’  course.  Sev- 
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eral  hundred  beginners  should  be  used  to  establish 
such  a  “credit  norm.” 

3.  In  regard  to  giving  part  credit  for  satisfactory 
daily  work  in  class  and  in  a  short  speed  test,  would 
say  that  1  believe  this  thoroughly  good,  as  indicated 
in  the  letter.  Whether  or  not  enough  credit  points 
have  been  given  for  the  skill  indicated  (40  words  per 
minute),  1  can  not  tell.  This  depends  upon  the 
standards  of  the  school  and  the  amount  of  work  re¬ 
quired  for  one  credit  in  other  subjects.  It  should  l>e 
made  as  near  the  same  as  it  is  for  other  subjects  as 
is  possible.  The  amount  of  skill  that  is  demanded 
for  such  credit  point  if  given  for  less  application  must 
l>e  determined  by  the  amount  that  is  actually  attained 
by  the  whole  group  that  begins  the  typewriting  course. 
Personally,  I  should  be  inclined  to  put  this  passing 
work  for  a  credit  point  back  near  the  average  for  the 
entire  group,  and  then  give  the  mure  capable  pupils 
credit  for  all  they  do  above  this  amount.  This  would 
enable  the  more  gifted  and  capable  students  to  finish 
a  course  in  a  shorter  period  of  time,  which  could  easily 
be  handled  by  having  standards  for  each  year’s  work. 
To  set  the  standard  near  the  attainment  of  the  best 
students  in  the  class  or  school,  as  it  seems  to  me 
Mr.  Hosking  has  done,  if  I  understand  his  curves, 
would  naturally  tend  to  discourage  the  students  with 
average  ability  and  would  tend  to  drive  the  slower 
pupils  out  of  the  department  and  course.  Some  should 


doubtless  be  driven  out,  but  only  those  who  could  more 
profitably  spend  their  time  in  other  lines  of  work. 

4.  As  stated  alx)ve,  1  should  .say  in  answer  to  the 
last  question  asked  in  Mr.  Hosking's  letter  that  the 
standard  seems  too  high  if  the  curve  for  “all  the  stu¬ 
dents”  is  a  composite  curve  for  a  large  group  of  un¬ 
selected  students,  say  as  many  as  300  to  500. 

In  regard  to  the  other  questions  asked,  will  say  that 
it  is  well  known  and  to  expected  that  more  mis¬ 
takes  are  made  with  the  fingers  of  the  left  than  of 
the  right  hand,  a  fact  that  should  l>e  kept  in  mind 
when  the  teacher  arranges  his  exercises  for  special 
practice  and  determines  the  amount  of  time  that  should 
be  spent  in  practicing  on  particular  combinations.  You 
will  always  get  better  results  with  the  right  hand  if 
other  conditions  are  kept  constant  and  it  is  bad  policy 
to  practice  on  things  which  the  learner  already  knows, 
because  it  deadens  or  even  kills  his  interest.  Many 
teachers,  because  they  do  not  know  exactly  where  the 
difficult  spots  are,  slight  the  difficult  combinations  or 
give  them  no  more  practice  than  the  easy  ones.  Where 
this  is  done  the  easy  reaches  and  combinations  will  get 
more  practice  than  is  needed,  which  tends  to  deaden 
the  interest.  The  difficult  keys  and  combinations  do 
not  get  enough  practice  to  establish  the  habits  that 
must  be  fixed.  Either  mistake  is  bad.  For  these  and 
other  reasons  this  part  of  Mr.  Hosking’s  letter  is  im¬ 
portant  and  his  experiment  interesting  and  vital. 


Obituary 

George  P.  Lora 


/'  T  is  with  very  deep  regret  that  we  record 
the  death  of  Mr.  George  P.  Lord,  principal 
of  the  Salem  Commercial  School,  Salem, 
Mass.  Mr.  Lord  died  very  suddenly  of  heart 
failure  on  July  18. 

The  life  of  George  P.  Lord  is  a  notable  ex¬ 
ample  of  what  may  be  accomplished  under 
conditions  which  would  be  discouraging  to 
anyone  who.  was  not  endowed  with  indomitable 
courage  and  a  cheerful  disposition.  As  the 
result  of  a  severe  illness  when  he  was  less 
than  a  year  old,  he  was  so  crippled  that  through 
life  he  was  unable  to  walk  without  crutches. 
Yet  his  abilities  in  his  chosen  field  of  work. 
Commercial  Education,  were  so  widely  recog¬ 
nised  that  before  he  was  thirty  years  of  age 
he  was  elected  president  of  both  the  National 
Commercial  Teachers’  Federation,  and  the 
Eastern  Commercial  Teachers’  Association— 
the  youngest  man  on  whom  these  honours  had 
been  bestowed.  Later  he  was  president  of  the 
New  England  Business  College  Managers’ 
Association. 

Mr.  Lord  was  born  in  Salem  in  1872,  his 
ancestors  having  been  among  those  who 
founded  that  historic  town  more  than  three 
centuries  ago.  After  completing  his  course  in 
high  school  he  entered  the  Salem  Commercial 
School,  soon  after  that  school  had  been  es¬ 
tablished  by  the  late  Miss  Emma  A.  Tibbetts. 


On  the  completion  of  the  course  he  was  en¬ 
gaged  to  teach  arithmetic  and  commercial  law, 
and  a  few  years  later  he  purchased  the  school 
from  Miss  Tibbetts.  Practically  his  entire 
life  was  spent  within  the  walls  of  the  Salem 
Commercial  School,  and  under  his  manage¬ 
ment  the  prestige  of  the  institution  extended 
far  and  wide.  In  the  words  of  one  who  knew 
him  intimately:  “Mr.  Lord  was  an  idealist 
always.  He  would  willingly  sacrifice  his  own 
interests  if  by  so  doing  he  could  add  to  the 
usefulness  of  his  school  as  an  educational 
institution.  When  a  prominent  man  in  Salem 
left  a  fund,  the  interest  of  which  was  to  be 
used  to  defray  the  expenses  of  young  men  in 
getting  a  business  education  in  the  Salem  Com¬ 
mercial  School,  Mr.  Lord  rejoiced  that  the 
value  of  the  work  in  which  he  was  engaged  was 
becoming  recognized  by  his  fellow  citizens.” 

The  Salem  Commercial  School  has  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  being  the  first  school  in  America 
to  adopt  Gregg  Shorthand,  a  fact  of  which 
Mr.  Lord  was  very  proud.  It  is  rather  inter¬ 
esting  to  note  that  the  adoption  was  made  on 
the  recommendation  of  Miss  Emma  L.  Smith, 
who  was  then  teaching  Pitman’s  Shorthand 
in  the  school.  In  1896  Mr.  Lord  and  Miss 
Smith  were  married.  Mr.  Lord  is  survived  by 
his  widow  and  by  two  sons.  One  of  them, 
George  P.  Lord,  Jr  ,  followed  the  sea  traditions 
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of  his  Salem  ancestors  and  is  now  second 
officer  on  the  S.  S.  “President  Monroe,”  while 
the  other  son,  Samuel  S.  Lord,  is  secretary 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Rockland, 
Maine. 

Our  deepest  sympathy  goes  to  Mrs.  Lord 
and  to  her  sons  m  their  great  bereavement. 


The  good  work  that  Mr.  Lord  accomplished  in 
his  lifetime  will  live  long  after  him  and  the 
memory  of  his  helpfulness  while  suffering 
from  recurrent  illnesses  will  be  remembered 
with  admiration  by  all  who  knew  him.  Person¬ 
ally,  we  mourn  the  departure  of  a  loyal  and 
devoted  friend. 


zA  (School  ‘Demonstration  that  '‘Build 


Gregg  College,  Toronto,  Ontario, 
Canada,  has  found  much  interest  and 
value  in  a  somewhat  elaborate  school  demon¬ 
stration.  The  parents  of  the  pupils  enrolled  in 
the  school  are  invited  to  attend  these  demon¬ 
strations  and  to  bring  with  them  any  friends 
who  might  be  interested  in  observing  the  work 
of  the  students.  The  results  have  been  so 
satisfactory  that  thu  demonstrations  are  to  be 
held  annually,  the  second  one  having  been  given 
on  April  16. 

The  program  is  given  mainly  by  the  students, 
but  it  has  been  found  that  a  brief  discussion 
of  the  school’s  work  by  the  principal  is  well 
received.  Various  “stunts”  show  the  re.sults 
accomplished  in  the  school.  Having  notes 
written  on  the  blackboard  by  one  pupil  and 


read  by  another  who  was  not  present  during 
the  writing  emphasizes  the  legibility  of  Gregg 
Shorthand.  Writing  on  the  board  while  blind¬ 
folded  demonstrates  the  absence  of  position 
writing  with  good  effect. 

Rational  Rhythm  Records  are  used  in  a 
demonstration  of  typing  to  music  which  in¬ 
variably  makes  a  favorable  impression.  A 
few  musical  numbers  are  introduced,  and  the 
occasion  is  used  for  the  presentation  of  medals 
and  certificates  that  have  been  earned  by  the 
pupils.  This  year  an  ex-students’  typewriting 
contest  was  held  and  a  cup  awarded  to  the 
winner. 

The  hall  was  filled  to  capacity  with  about 
500  people  w’ho  followed  the  program  through- 
f)ut  with  close  attention. 


Past  and  Present  Methods  of  Teaching  Shorthand  and  Typewriting 

(Continued  from  page  lo) 


most  fallacious  methods  of  teaching  shorthand 
ever  practiced. 

A  Forecast  of  Future  Methods 

Mr.  Gregg  then  turned  to  the  third  phase  of 
his  topic — a  forecast  of  future  methods  of 
teaching.  Briefly  stated,  he  believes  that : 

1.  Less  time  will  be  devoted  to  presentation  and 
more  time  given  to  drills  than  is  generally  the  case 
at  present.  The  drills  will  be  more  scientifically  ar¬ 
ranged,  with  a  view  to  developing  the  writing  power 
of  the  student.  There  will  be  a  more  general  recog¬ 
nition  that  in  a  skill  subject  like  shorthand  greater 
attention  should  be  paid  to  the  training  of  the  hand 
from  the  beginning. 

2.  Shorthand  penmanship  exercises  will  be  made 
fundamental,  not  supplemental.  In  connection  with 
this,  Mr.  Gregg  illustrated  on  the  blacklx>ard  the  plan 
embodied  in  his  new  book,  the  Junior  Shorthand 
Manual,  and  the  purpose  of  the  “warming  up”  exer¬ 
cises.  He  believes  that,  in  the  future,  instruction  will 
be  based  on  the  plan  set  forth  in  that  book. 

3.  Greater  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  transcribing  ability.  The  valuable  investiga¬ 


tions  made  by  Mr.  Clay  Slinker,  of  the  Des  Moines 
Schools,  have  disclosed  the  fact  that  students  who 
typed  from  copy  at  sixty  words  a  minute  could  not 
transcribe  from  notes  at  more  than  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  words  a  minute.  Valuable  as  the  typewriting 
certificates  and  contests  have  been  in  promoting  higher 
efficiency  in  the  operation  of  the  machine,  one  very 
important  factor — that  of  transcribing  ability — has 
been  neglected.  When  the  student  goes  into  the  busi¬ 
ness  office,  his  value  depends  very  largely  upon  his 
ability  to  transcrilie  rapidly  and  accurately  the  letters 
that  have  been  dictated.  In  the  future,  therefore, 
Mr.  Gregg  believes  there  will  be  more  and  more  a 
tendency  to  gp'ade  students  on  the  basis  of  their  ability 
to  transcribe  rapidly  and  accurately  from  shorthand 
notes.  Many  teachers  are  already  using  shorthand 
plates  from  books  and  magazines  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  such  tests,  and  also  because  this  helps  to  im¬ 
press  upon  the  student  the  importance  of  developing 
fluency  in  reading.  This,  in  its  turn,  tends  to  make 
the  students  pay  more  attention  to  the  acquirement  of 
an  accurate,  legible  style  of  shorthand  writing.  In 
the  course  of  the  next  two  or  three  years  there  is  likely 
to  be  a  very  widespread  interest  taken  by  teachers  in 
developing  the  transcribing  ability  of  students. 

The  closing  sessions  of  the  C.  C.  T.  A. 
gathering  will  be  reported  next  month. 
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In  previous  numbers  of  the  “American 
Shorthand  Teacher”  we  have  presented  the 
shorthand  forms  for  the  i.ooo  commonest 
rvords,  arranged  alphabetically  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  easy  reference.  In  the  present 
series,  which  is  based  on  the  list  of  l,ooo 
commonest  words  in  Volurne  4,  "Harvard 
Studies  in  Education,”  additions  have  been 
made  from  the  list  of  4,000  words  compiled 
by  the  New  York  State  Education  Depart¬ 
ment  as  a  test  for  literacy. 


Lesson  Eighteen 


auC.ority 

critic 


majority 

politic  '' — ' 

community 
popularity 
prosperity 
utility 
frivolity 
tenacity 
brevity 
calamity 
proximity 
fraternity 
eternity 
elastic 
domestic 
artistic 
politics 
energetic 
energetically 
systematic  Jq 

systematical 
systematically 
political 
theoretical 

grammatical  ^  _ 

gigantic 

authentic  — 

frantic 

telegraph  ft - ^ 

photc^aph 
phonograph 
regularity 


'O 


1, 


technicality 
punctuality  CL 
vitalit;/  C 

mortality 
fidelity 

morality  - - 

versatility  ^ 

facility 

futility 

capacity  1 

veracity  ^ 

publicity  C 

elasticity  .  (  « _ ^ 

vicinity  ^ 

divinity 

humanity  /* — 

femininity  ^ - 

Christianity  , — .f 

extremity 

dignity 

majestic  — 

statistics  ^  > 

automatic 
erratic 

critical  . — ^ 

critically 

pneumatic  — t  — 
romantic  .  ^  _ 
romantically  ■  ^  — 
telegraphic 
photographer  L  ^ 
stenc^aphic 
biography 

mimeograph _ 

geography  ^ 
psychological 
biology  C  ^ 

chronological  ^ - - 

journalistic  ^ 
geographical 
maturity 
Atlantic; 


'ijL  ^asic  (§homi 
of  the  LhCos\h 


Arranged  Acco\ 
Gregg  S/i 


L 


in  order  to  see 
question  of  time 
on  the  subject 
sooner  or  later 
in  the  latter 
in  the  market 
up  to  the  time 
for  the  time  being 
I. would  like  to-know 
I  would  like  to  have 
kindly  let  us  know 
price  list 
ntarket  price 
Chamber  of  Commerce  /r 
Board  of  Education 
Board  of  Managers 
New  York  Central 
General  Manager 
Assistant  General  Manager 
bank  draft 


application  blank 
inclosed  blank  / 

order  blank  tyf 


V 


■f 


bond  and  mortgage 
■nailing  you 
having  the 
seeing  this 
past  week 
this  week 
next  week 
for  the  past  week 
few  weeks  ago  L~' 

year  or  two  ago 
as  soon  as  possible 
we  are  sorry  to  hear  ( 
we  are  sorry  to  say 
by  this  mail 


by  to-day’s  mail 
by  return  mail 
by  mail 
of  course 
of  course  it  is 
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iid  \Jocahulary 
nmon  TTords 


Lessons  in  the 
Manual 

ineteen 

as  a  matter  of  fact 

well-known  fact 

you  may  be  sure 

please  let  us  hear  from  you 

we  will  be  pleased 

at  the  present  time 

first-class  ^ 

first-class  condition 

over  and  over  af^ain 

on  account  of  this 

on  account  of  the  fact 

your  order 

we  have  your  order 

city  of  Chicago 

city  of  New  York 

war  department 

post-office  department 

police  department 

fire  department 

legal  department 

credit  department 

purchasing  department 

mail  order  department 

and  company 

railroad  company 

express  company 

transportation  company 

trust  company 

to  us 

write  us 

kindly  give  us 

please  wire  us 

stockholder 

shareholder 

in  order  to  prepare 

little  or  no 

on  the  market 

on  account  of  the  way 

some  time  or  other 

C.  O.  D. 

P.  M. 

Democratic  party 


The  words  are  arranged  according  to  the 
lessons  in  the  Gregg  Shorthand  Manual. 
The  words  in  italics  are  from  the  list  of 
the  1,000  commonest  words  and  are  given 
for  the  most  part  in  the  first  column. 
Those  printed  in  Roman  type  are  from  the 
list  of  4,000  words  compiled  by  the  New 
York  State  Education  Department  as  a 
literacy  test.  The  wordsigns  of  each  group 
have  been  treated  as  a  unit  in  the  Ninth 
Lesson. 


Lesson  'Twenty 


east 

"y 

careless 

west 

nameless 

kill 

namely 

-d 

daily 

consignment 

'3 — 

carry 

discernment 

kind 

refinement 

"52 _ 
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Proper  Training  for  "business 

<J}faies  for  (Success?'" 

A  Symposium  by  Successful  Business  Men  in  Response  to  the  Query  of 

Otto  G.  Hitchcock 

Secrttar\  and  Treasurer  of  The  Ha\s  Manufacturing  Company,  Erie,  Pennsyti’ania 
(Concluded  from  the  June  American  Shorthand  Teacher) 


r  is  rather  a  coincidence  that,  while  hav¬ 
ing  this  subject  in  mind,  the  Ntnc  York 
.  Times  of  some  two  weeks  ago  had  a  page  of 
interviews  w'ith  several  outstanding,  success¬ 
ful  men  of  today,  on  the  subject  of  “What 
Makes  for  Success.” 

In  teaching  the  commercial  subjects  that 
you  do,  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  consider¬ 
able  stress  could  well  be  laid  on  the  proper 
ethics  of  business  in  addition  to  the  required 
academic  subjects.  Also,  in  planting  in  the 
youthful  minds  the  success  standards  that  have 
developed  the  achievements  that  have  meant 
much  to  our  present-day  commercial  life,  I 
want  to  quote  from  the  interviews  above  men¬ 
tioned  a  short  review  of  the  success  standards 
of  these  big  men  who  have  come  up  from  the 
ranks,  and  their  knowledge  comes  from  ex¬ 
perience. 

Olio  H.  Kahn 

Banker 

“Success  is  not  a  free  gift.  It  must  be 
earned.”  “Zeal  in  licking  postage  stamps  won 
me  my  first  promotion.” 

The  following  are  his  ten  points  that  he 
gave  to  the  graduates  of  the  Harvard  School 
of  Business  Administration: 

Eliminate  the  word  “perfunctory.”  Every  task 
is  a  test. 

The  most  serviceable  of  all  assets  is  reputation. 
It  works  for  you  automatically. 

Practice  a  mental  daily  dozen. 

Use  imagination. 

Be  ready,  be  patient,  know  how  to  wait. 

Be  neighborly,  be  a  good  sport. 

Work  hard. 

Take  an  interest  in  public  affairs. 

Meet  your  fellow  men  with  confidence. 

Exercise  self-restraint  and  consideration. 

Chauncey  M.  Depew 

Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  New  York  Central  Railriad 

“Like  your  job. 

“Master  your  job  so  that  you  understand  it 
better  than  any  of  your  associate  workers  do ; 
that  is  quickly  recognized  by  superior  officers, 


who  are  on  the  lookout  for  capable  and  effi¬ 
cient  employees  to  promote  them. 

“Don’t  watch  the  clock,  but  rather  have 
your  mind  intent  on  the  stint  expected  of  you 
before  you  leave,  and  doing  it  well. 

“If  one  of  your  associates  is  incapable  of 
doing  his  part,  help  him  out,  and,  if  you  are 
asked  to  do  so  by  your  foreman,  do  not  com- 
nlain  that  you  are  not  paid  for  it,  but  rather 
welcome  the  opportunity  as  a  chance  of  serv¬ 
ice.  That  is  soon  recognized. 

“Be  loyal  to  your  firm,  company  or  corpo¬ 
ration  and  seek  the  opportunity  to  boost  it. 

“Be  careful  to  look  out  for  your  own  health 
and  especially  avoid  those  dissipations  or  over- 
indulgences  which  diminish  the  vitality. 

“Even  though  you  sacrifice  and  deprive 
yourself  of  many  things,  save  something  every 
year.  A  nest-egg  in  a  savings  bank  is  an  escape 
from  many  perils.” 

*  General  Harbord 

President  of  the  Radio  Corporation  of  America 

“The  fundamental  basis  in  any  walk  of  life 
is  character. 

“These  qualities  make  a  man  a  man : 

Application 

Attention  to  duty 

Decision 

Punctuality 

Industry 

Courtesy 

Consideration  for  others. 

Study  of  the  profession  entered 
Neglect  of  no  opportunity  for  self-improvement 
General  determination  to  do  what  Americans 
mean  when  they  say  ‘fair  play.’  ” 

J.  S.  McCulloh 

President  of  the  New  York  Telephone  Company 

“A  successful  man  might  be  described  as 
one  w’ho  makes  his  own  way  in  the  world, 
one  who  gains  and  holds  the  respect  and  con¬ 
fidence,  and  the  affection  of  those  with  whom 
he  works  and  with  whom  he  plays;  one  who 
learns  to  work  hard,  play  hard  and  fight  hard 
— if  fight  be  necessary;  one  who  is  a  good 
sport,  a  good  loser  as  well  as  a  good  winner ; 
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one  who  is  willing  to  take  a  reasonable  chance, 
who  is  neither  a  coward  nor  a  quitter ;  one 
who  puts  more  into  his  job  than  he  takes  out 
of  it,  and  gives  to  humanity  the  best  that  is 
in  him  without  undue  regard  to  return. 

“Do  your  job  better  than  the  other  fellow; 
do  it  in  a  spirit  of  useful  service.  Develop 
a  passion  for  hard  work. 

“Establish  a  reputation  for  integrity,  in¬ 
tellectual  honesty,  fairness,  open-mindedness, 
perception. 

“Think.  Meditate  and  develop  vision.  Be¬ 
ware,  however,  of  becoming  a  visionary. 

“Be  human.  Be  watchful.  Develop  en¬ 
thusiasm,  patience,  forbearance,  courage,  con¬ 
fidence,  determination,  self-control.  These 
form  the  basis  of  judgment  and  the  power  of 
decision,  and  spell  preparedness.” 

Irving  T.  Bush 

Head  of  the  Buih  Terminal  Company 

“Do  not  envy  the  other  fellow,  for  he 
usually  hasn’t  what  you  think  he  has. 
“Success  means  application. 

“You  must,  of  course,  be  honest. 

“The  nation  is  made  up  of  a  lot  of  individ¬ 
uals,  and  it  will  succeed  as  each  individual 
works  and  saves  and  is  kind.  Spell  ‘Kind¬ 
ness’  with  a  capital  ‘K’,  for  it  is  the  corner- 
.stone  of  contentment,  and  when  you  have 
worked  all  your  life  for  success,  you  will  find 
some  day  that  it  is  contentment. 

“You  see,  it  is  very  easy  to  be  a  success. 
All  you  have  to  do  is  to  work  hard,  be  honest, 
thrifty,  decent,  kind,  and  contented.” 

Judge  Gary 

Chairman  of  the  U.  S.  Steel  Corporation 

“A  young  man  must  possess  honesty,  truth¬ 
fulness,  sincerity  and  seriousness.  Having 
these  three  characteristics,  he  will  establish 
the  reputation  of  being  as  reliable  as  a  United 
States  Government  bond. 

“He  must  cultivate  consideration  of  others. 
While  he  should  seek  to  promote  his  own  in¬ 
terests,  it  must  never  be  done  to  the  unfair 
prejudice  of  others. 

“He  must  be  consistent  and  careful  in  look¬ 
ing  after  his  health.  Physical  and  moral  fit¬ 
ness  is  important  to  his  success.  Good  habits 
make  for  good  health,  and  good  health  makes 
for  an  efficient  mentality — a  healthy  mind  con¬ 
tributes  to  healthy  morals. 


“He  must  seek  to  obtain  a  good  education. 
Above  all,  he  must  work  for  a  thorough 
grounding  in  fundamentals — arithmetic,  gram¬ 
mar,  spelling,  writing,  geography  and  history ; 
if  to  these  he  can  add  the  classics,  so  much 
the  better. 

“He  must  strengthen  and  broaden  such 
natural  ability  as  he  has  with  a  consistent 
campaign  aimed  at  the  improvement  of  his 
mind,  constantly  supplying  it  with  additional 
helpful  knowledge. 

“He  must  keep  his  habits  and  mode  of  life 
clean.  In  the  choice  of  his  companions  he 
should  pay  attention  to  their  character,  their 
reputation  and  their  calibre. 

“He  must  be  ambitious  to  succeed  in  every 
honorable  way,  at  all  times  persevering,  be¬ 
ing  thoughtful,  energetic,  faithful  and  cour¬ 
ageous. 

“He  must  be  loyal — to  his  company,  to  his 
friends,  to  his  employers.  Loyalty  is  counted 
among  the  first  qualities  an  employee  must 
possess.  Without  it  he  cannot  be  implicitly 
trusted,  he  cannot  be  given  a  position  of  re¬ 
sponsibility. 

“He  must  cultivate  stability,  sticking  to  his 
undertaking  until  he  has  mastered  it.  Stick- 
to-it-iveness  is  a  preeminent  characteristic  of 
the  men  who  have  become  famous  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  world. 

“He  must  unfailingly  observe  the  Golden 
Rule,  regardless  of  his  profession,  his  voca¬ 
tion  or  his  station  in  life.” 

One  of  the  greatest  American  merchants 
was  the  late  Marshall  Field,  of  Chicago.  Mr. 
Field  once  said  there  were  twelve  things  to 
remember : 

The  value  of  time 
The  success  of  perseverance 
The  pleasure  of  working 
The  dignity  of  simplicity 
The  worth  of  character 
The  fx)wer  of  kindness 
The  influence  of  example 
The  obligation  of  duty 
The  wisdom  of  economy 
The  virtue  of  patience 
The  joy  of  originating 
The  profit  of  experience 

And,  finally,  after  all  that  has  been  said  on 
the  proper  training  for  business,  when  boiled 
down,  it  is  summed  up  in  one  word — “Work.” 
It  is  the  preparation  for  any  career  in  the 
school  and  the  how  to  succeed  when  school 
days  are  over. 


What  did  they  do  at  the  meeting  of  the  Business  Department  of  the  N.  E.  A.  at  Philadelphia, 

this  Summer? 

The  October  American  Shorthand  Teacher  will  tell  you. 

Is  your  copy  ordered? 
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The  (Secret  of  (Successful  Shorthand 

Teaching 

By  Floretice  E.  Ulrich 

Editor  of  the  Art  and  Oedentials  Department  of  the  ^^Gregg  U’riter" 


V,  at  the  time  the  O.  G.  A.  was  conceived 
and  made  an  institution  of  the  Cregg 
li'riter,  someone  had  predicted  that  in  a 
few  years  the  interest  in  it  would  become  world¬ 
wide,  he  probably  would  not  have  been  taken 
seriously.  If  this  same  person  had  proposed 
the  O.  G.  A.  as  a  medium  of  bringing  together 
thousands  of  teachers  and  writers  of  Gregg 
Shorthand  in  a  closer  and  more  sympathetic 
relationship,  he  might  have  been  dubbed 
“queer,”  because,  after  all,  we  are  not  so  far 
removed  in  thought  and  feeling  from  our 
ancestors  of  1828,  w'ho,  when  approached  with 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  the  school  house 
was  a  proper  place  to  discuss  transportation 
questions,  replied : 

“You  are  welcome  to  use  the  school  house 
to  debate  all  proper  questions  in,  but  such 
things  as  railroads  and  tel^raphs  are  im¬ 
possibilities  and  rank  infidelity.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  word  of  God  about  them.  If 
God  had  designed  that  his  intelligent  creatures 
should  travel  at  the  frightful  speed  of  fifteen 
miles  per  hour,  by  steam.  He  w'ould  have 
clearly  foretold  it  through  His  holy  prophets. 
It  is  a  device  of  Satan  to  lead  immortal  souls 
dow'n  to  hell.” 

O.  G'.  A.  Standard  Circles  Globe 

Such  prejudice  and  narrow  vision  seems 
ridiculous  in  our  day  and  time  when  rail¬ 
roads,  telegraphs,  telephone,  submarine,  air 
craft,  and  numerous  other  wonderful  inven¬ 
tions  have  come  into  general  use.  But  so 
might  the  idea  that  shorthand  writing  can 
bind  together  a  whole  world  full  of  intelligent 
people!  It  has,  and  today  the  idea  of  the 
O.  G.  A.  is  carried  to  all  parts  of  the  globe — 
England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  Wales,  Germany, 
Italy,  Finland,  Iceland,  Australia,  New  Zea¬ 
land,  India,  China,  Japan,  East  Indies,  West 
Indies,  South  Africa,  West  Africa,  South 
America,  Mexico,  Alaska,  and  Canada,  and  in 
many  of  the  remote  islands. 

Wherever  Gregg  Shorthand  is  taught — 
and  Gregg  Shorthand  is  taught  to  some  extent 
in  almost  every  country  in  the  world — you 
are  very  likely  to  find  schools  interested  in 
the  Credentials  activities  of  the  Gregg  Writer, 


particularly  in  the  O.  G.  A.,  for,  as  one 
teacher  in  far-off  China  wrote,  “It  would  not 
be  possible  for  us  to  do  the  good  work  we  are 
doing  in  shorthand  and  typewriting  without  the 
incentives  offered  by  the  Gregg  IV riter  Creden¬ 
tials  Department.” 

Credentials  Supply  Constant  Goal 

Thou.sands  of  schools  in  the  United  States 
are  using  the  credentials  each  year —  have 
made  the  tests  a  part  of  the  teaching  program. 
.And  why?  Because  they  help  the  teacher  to 
solve  one  of  the  biggest  problems  of  the  class¬ 
room — ^the  interest  problem.  Frequently,  when 
a  student  enters  the  classroom  at  the  beginning 
of  the  term  enthusiastic  about  the  study  of 
shorthand  and  typewriting,  he  has  the  idea 
that  stenography  i  >  mere  play.  When  he  finds 
at  the  end  of  the  first  month  or  six  weeks  that 
shorthand  is  not  exactly  a  pastime,  and  that  it 
is  more  difficult  to  obtain  the  perfect  copies  of 
typewriting  required  of  him  than  he  thought 
it  would  be,  his  enthusiasm  begins  to  cool  and 
he  loses  interest — sometimes.  The  trouble  is 
that  he  either  did  not  have  a  goal  to  work  for, 
or  else,  having  had  one,  lost  sight  of  it  in  the 
struggle  through  the  maze  of  hooks,  circles, 
curves,  and  typewriting  keys  that  never  are 
just  where  he  thought  they  were.  It  is  an 
easy  thing  to  do.  I  have  done  it  many  times, 
and  so  have  you — lost  sight  of  the  goal,  I 
mean. 

If  at  such  time,  the  teacher  can  throw  out 
a  life-line  for  the  student  to  grasp,  and  en¬ 
courage  him  to  struggle  on,  she  will  soon  have 
him  high  and  dry  on  the  shore  of  progress, 
where  it  requires  but  a  little  guidance  and  an 
encouraging  word  now  and  then  to  keep  him 
going  in  the  right  direction. 

That  is  where  the  Credentials  help.  They 
provide  the  incentive  which  keeps  the  student 
up  each  time  when  he  feels  inclined  to  slump; 
they  have  been  the  life-line  to  many  teachers, 
helping  them  not  only  to  preserve  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  interest,  but  to  develop  an  especially 
high  degree  of  skill.  Let  me  illustrate:  If 
one  pupil  in  the  class  succeeds  in  qualifying 
for  the  60-word  T.  T.  certificate  this  month, 
the  rest  of  the  class  will  be  eager  to  equal  or 
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surpass  his  record  next  month.  By  the  time 
all  of  the  class  have  qualified  for  the  60-word 
certificate,  some  will  be  ready  to  qualify  for 
the  80,  and  the  slower  ones  thus  are  urged 
that  much  further. 

Give  Your  Students  This  Service 

Because,  then,  the  certificates  and  prizes 
awarded  by  the  Credentials  Department  help 
to  stimulate  your  pupils  to  greater  effort,  and 
enable  you  to  visualize  their  progress  by  furn¬ 
ishing  a  standard  of  accomplishment,  you 
ought  to  consider  the  possibilities  of  this 
service.  You  will  find  it  provides  not  one  goal 
afar  off,  but  a  series  of  goals  toward  which 
the  student  works  progressively.  They  engage 
his  interest  and  arouse  his  enthusiasm  not  for 
a  short  time,  but  for  as  long  a  time  as  he 
remains  in  the  classroom,  because  he  can  al¬ 
ways  see  what  he  is  accomplishing  and  what 
there  is  left  for  him  to  accomplish. 

Hundreds  Echo  Miss  Stevenson's  Sentiments 

The  extracts,  which  we  are  publishing,  of 
a  letter  from  Miss  Jessica  Stevenson,  a  teacher 
in  the  Sweet  Grass  County  High  School,  Big 
Timber,  Montana,  will  give  you  some  idea  of 
what  you  are  missing  if  you  do  not  use  the 
Credentials : 

My  students  and  I  were  delighted  to  receive  the 
good  news  that  we  had  won  a  Red  Seal  Honorable 
Mention  diploma  in  this  year’s  O.  G.  A.  Contest.  Upon 
receipt  of  this  news  we  all  resolved  that  we  will  exert 
every  effort  to  go  at  least  one  step  higher  next  year 
and  try  to  win  a  Gold  Seal  diploma. 

I  have  just  received  my  copy  of  “Secretarial 
Studies.”  You  could  not  have  selected  an  award  which 
would  have  pleased  me  more. 

1  cannot  estimate  the  value  of  the  wonderful  help 


I  have  received  in  my  teaching  through  the  Gregg 
Writer  and  especially  through  the  Art  and  Credentials 
Department.  May  it  continue  to  be  the  big  success 
which  it  now  is  and  may  we  all  work  together  for  a 
bigger  and  l)etter  O.  G.  A.  Contest  next  year! 

The  1926  repeC.  that  is  published  here  will 
show  you  what  the  schools  have  been  doing, 
and  I  hope  will  be  the  incentive  for  your  using 
the  credentials  this  year : 

Shorthand — 1925-6 


Shorthand  Certificates  issued .  31.082 

Shorthand  Speed  Medals  awarded .  128 

Shorthand  Club  Prizes  awarded .  1,579 

T  YPEWRITING — 1925-6 

Typewriting  Certificates  issued .  9,571 

Typewriting  Club  Prizes  awarded .  806 

Total  Certificates  issued .  40,653 

Total  Club  Prizes  awarded .  2,385 

{exclusive  of  contest  prizes) 


Let  Us  Tell  You  About  the  Various  Creden¬ 
tials  the  Gregg  Writer  Issues 

If  you  are  one  of  the  few  teachers  who 
have  been  hesitant  about  utilizing  the  cre¬ 
dentials  in  the  classroom,  why  not  write  a  card 
to  me  now  and  a  copy  of  the  Credentials’  book¬ 
let  will  be  sent  to  you  at  once,  so  that  you  can 
get  started  in  the  work  before  the  new  type¬ 
writing  and  shorthand  contests  are  announced. 

The  first  of  our  talks  on  shorthand  pen¬ 
manship,  together  with  suggestions  and  drills 
for  practicing  the  O.  G.  A.  tests,  will  be  given 
next  month.  In  the  meantime,  send  for  your 
copy  of  the  booklet  about  the  Art  and  Cre¬ 
dentials’  service,  which  describes  the  various 
certificate  activities,  and  prepare  to  take  part 
in  the  work  this  year. 


Teacher  Qertijicate  %^inners 

o.  G.  A. 


Florence  Blanford,  Central  Business  College,  Kinsas  City. 
Missouri 

Selma  Braem,  High  School,  Kingman,  Arizona 

Elizabeth  M.  Brennan,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Burt  M.  Bromley,  Strayer  College,  Washington,  District  of 
Columbia 

I.«lah  Brownfield,  Alabama  College.  Montevallo,  .Alabama 

Alice  M.  Cook,  David  Prouty  High  School,  Spencer,  Massa¬ 
chusetts 

Alice  Bert  Davis,  High  School,  Evansville,  Indiana 

Gladys  Duff,  High  School,  Cambridge,  Ohio 

Mattie  B.  Edgerton,  Atlantic  Union  College,  South  Lancaster, 
Massachusetts 

Mrs.  A.  C.  Herman,  The  Valley  Business  College,  Brownsville, 
Texas 

Mildred  E.  Lean,  Amboy  Township  High  School,  Amboy, 
Illinois 

Mrs.  Ethyl  E.  Holmes,  Gary  Business  College,  Gary,  Indiana 


Mrs.  Frances  Doub  North,  High  School,  Glen  Burnle,  Mary¬ 
land 

Nina  E.  Nation.  High  School,  Lead.  South  Dakota 

Gwendolyn  Owens,  High.  School,  Pierre,  South  Dakota 

Fannie  W.  Pogue,  Senior  High  School,  Beaumont,  Texas 

V'alentine  Robinson.  High  School,  Burns,  Wyoming 

Teresa  Schuk.  Highland  High  School,  Highland,  Wisconsin 

Sister  Agnes  Josephine,  Blessed  Sacrament  School,  Newark, 
New  Jersey 

Sister  M.  Bertrands,  Catholic  Institute.  Jersey  City,  New 
Jersey 

Sister  M.  de  Sales,  St.  Gertrude's  Commercial  School.  Garden- 
ville,  Maryland 

Sister  M.  Julia,  Notre  Dame  School,  Central  Falls,  Rhode 
Island 

Mrs.  Beula  M.  Stanley.  Fountain  City  Business  College, 
Fond  du  Lac,  Wisconsin 

Sister  Mary  Cletus,  St.  John's  High  School.  Bancroft,  Iowa 
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GET  THIS  SERVICE 


Space  in  more  than  fifty  magazines,  direct  methods,  and 
contact  with  15,000  members,  keeps  us  in  touch  with  lead¬ 
ing  schools  and  colleges.  Commercial  teachers  are  in 
demand.  If  on  our  list,  you  won’t  miss  the  good  openings. 

Write  for  details. 


SPECIALISTS’  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 

Robert  A.  Grant,  President  144>150  Odeon  Bnildinc,  St.  Lonis,  Mo. 


DELIVERING  THE  GOODS 

This  is  written  July  1.  Among  the  plaees  re- 
eently  taking  our  nominees  are:  Bryant  and 
Stratton  College,  Buffalo;  Aetual  Business 
College,  Akron,  Ohio;  Morse  Business  Col¬ 
lege,  Hartford,  Conn. ;  State  Teaehers  College, 
Pittsburg,  Kansas;  Elon  College,  North  Caro¬ 
lina  ;  and  High  Sehools  at  West  Haven,  Conn. ; 
West  Hartford,  Conn.;  Malden,  Mass.;  Sum¬ 
mit,  N.  J.  May  we  help  you? 


The  National  Commercial  Teachers  Agency 
(A  Sp€cialty  by  a  Specialist^ 

E.  E.  Gaylord,  Mgr.  6  Whitney  Ave.  Beverly,  Mass. 
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niCTATlON  MATERIAL 

^  to  Shorthand  Plates  in  The  GREGG  WRITER 
_  ^ - 


^  The  counting  of  the  dictation  material  in  the  American  Shorthand 
Teacher  will  hereafter  be  done  in  twenties  instead  of  in  twenty-fives 
as  has  been  done  in  the  past.  A  great  many  teachers  use  the  dictation 
material  to  prepare  their  students  for  the  Gregg  Writer  Transcription 
Tests  in  which  the  speeds  are  do,  So,  and  lOO  words  a  minute,  and  the 
counting  in  hventies  will  be  much  more  convenient  for  dictation  at  the 
two  lower  speeds. 


Bobby  and  Freddy 

Upper  Drawing 

Dog  (beginning  with  tail,  up  and  right): 
you-your,  great,  attention,  business,  public- 
publish,  into,  continent,  car-correct,  sieve,  fob, 
urge,  of,  before-behalf,  bushel,  Leo. 

Dog’s  face:  a-an,  at-it,  why,  I,  things. 

Grass:  such,  sure-surely,  choice,  tell,  show. 

Outline  of  Bobby  (beginning  top  left): 
cheap,  law,  shall-ship,  railroad.  Bob,  spend, 
put,  thanks,  old,  country,  can,  rush,  cheek, 
conclude,  check,  Eva,  coat,  fix,  size,  (inside) 
told,  systems. 

Plank:  move,  am-more,  seems-seams,  small, 
mean,  my,  mere;  money,  comes,  most,  them, 
then-than,  menu,  each,  in-not,  to-too-two, 
market-Mr.,  me,  work,  near,  snow,  mix,  de¬ 
termine,  net. 

Log:  Sue,  board,  Joe,  tag,  grow,  throw,  loan, 
several ;  cure,  first,  essay,  chop,  nor,  happy, 
these,  ray,  lie-light. 

Freddy  (beginning  bottom  left):  anything, 
among,  young,  cook,  giggle,  learn,  Denny, 
though,  in  it,  took,  trench,  be-but-by,  endure- 
and  are,  tenor,  true,  full-fully,  view;  shook; 
rule ;  law,  usual-usually-wish ;  loot,  teach ;  re¬ 
gard-real.  wealth ;  verse,  fee,  sea,  shores, 
friend-friendly,  hop,  laddie,  society,  question, 
cheers,  early,  give-given,  they,  is-his,  caught, 
easy,  territory,  (face)  high,  key,  see. 


Lower  Drawing 

Bobby  (beginning  left  dozvn  from  tassel): 
this,  denote,  lore,  like-lay,  Charlie,  Lily, 
wrote,  thy,  enough,  notion,  everybody ;  rue, 
cause-because,'for,  there-their,  kick,  unfortu¬ 
nate;  advantages,  Larry,  aside,  Laurie,  knows- 
nose,  cane,  Tory,  keg,  have,  year,  lieu,  that, 
hominy,  cake-character,  rig,  size. 

Plank:  do,  enemy,  mail,  memoranda,  now, 
immediately,  mind,  home,  himself,  miss,  mem¬ 
ory  ;  menace,  mass,  markets,  omen,  movement. 
May,  new-knew,  instant,  him,  determination, 
smear,  am-morc,  shipment,  seam-seem,  some. 


as  many  as,  memorandum,  inner,  as  soon  as, 
men,  earn,  own,  Homer,  order. 

Log:  publication,  pep,  ago,  worker,  if,  every¬ 
one;  care,  get,  April,  fear,  will-well,  Laura, 
Australia ;  attention,  inaugurate,  exhaust,  ever- 
every. 

Freddy  (beginning  at  toe,  doum  and  right): 
put,  sir,  real-reel,  shore,  forces,  pay,  are-our- 
hour,  Leona,  loathe,  row,  shoal,  child,  fix ; 
quality,  quantity ;  write-right,  leer,  clerk,  delay, 
duplicate ;  look,  county ;  indorse,  difficult,  spirit, 
experience,  true,  the,  truth,  long,  (inside)  net, 
credit,  demolish,  was,  clear,  (face)  ice,  use, 
point,  railway,  forces. 

Dog  (beginning  zvith  hind  legs,  up  and 
right):  shows,  shall-ship,  wish-u.sual-usually, 
early,  up,  sir,  throws. 

Grass:  just,  she,  cheer. 


Tbe  Captains 

From  ^^The  Eternal  Masculine" 

By  Mary  Raymond  Shipman  Andrews 

Copyright,  1913,  by  Charles  Scribners  Sons 

(Reprinted  in  Shorthand  by  Special  Permission  of  the 
Publishers) 

There  was  consternation  in  the  great  offices 
of  Marcus  Trefethen,  for  the  chief  had 
given  an  order  that  could  not^”  be  under¬ 
stood.  It  was  a  sentence  of  twelve  words, 
but  its  results,  carried  out,  would  be  the  sacri¬ 
fice  of  more^®  dollars  than  might  be  calmly 
contemplated.  Beside  infinite  further  conse¬ 
quences — throwing  away,  for  instance,  the 
glory,  now  almost  in  reach*®  of  these  offices, 
of  seeing  their  head  the  richest  man  on  earth : 
that  was  a  probable  result  if  the  twelve*® 
words  went  into  action.  It  is  easier  to  knock 
things  to  pieces  than  to  build  them.  A  great 
fortune  assured,^®®  a  great  place  in  the  financial 
world  won,  a  future  tremendous  enough  for  a 
Dumas  romance  lying  a  few  steps^^®  on — and 
the  man  who  had  done  the  work  was  tossing 
these  immensities  from  him  like  playthings. 
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What  did  mean?  Three  men  skilled  in 
affairs,  in  touch  with  the  delicate  pulse  of 
business  life,  bent  their  heads  together  and’®® 
discussed  it.  Friday  the  policy  of  the  office 
had  been  in  the  full  vigor  of  its  unhurrying, 
unrelenting  swing.  Saturday’®®  the  chief  had 
been  restless,  and  had  gone  away  and  left 
things  in  a  plastic  form  which  needed  his 
master*®®-touch — an  action  out  of  character. 
And  the  first  thing  on  this  Monday  was  the 
extraordinary  order.  As  long  as*"®  they  dared 
they  discussed  it,  Compton  and  Barnes  and 
Haywood,  the  three  who  stood  next  the  throne, 
and  at  length,^’®  not  over-eagerly,  Compton 
knocked  and  went  into  the  inner  room  of  the 
great  man  and  closed  the  door.  He'*’®®  emerged 
five  minutes  later  with  a  slight  dizziness  in  his 
air.  He  answered  the  inquiry  of  his  associates’ 
attentive  silence.*®® 

“It’s  so,”  he  said.  “The  order  is  to  be 
carried  out.  He’s  gone  clean  mad.  ‘All  negoti¬ 
ations  as  to  the’*®®  Southwestern  road  to  be 
stopped  at  once.’  ” 

In  the  inner  room  a  man  sat  at  a  desk  littered 
with  the’*®  crisp  sheets  of  a  large  mail,  and 
stared  out  of  the  window,  down  over  a  wide 
landscape  of  jutting  roofs®’®  and  soaring  sky¬ 
scrapers,  over  a  harbor  filled  with  shipping, 
and  a  broad,  quiet  ocean.  He  was  a  big 
man,®®®  with  a  look  of  bygone  athletic  form; 
his  face  was  lined,  and  every  line  meant 
accomplishment ;  his  mouth  was  set®®®  now 
as  if  he  were  this  moment  engaged  in  some¬ 
thing  whose  doing  called  for  force.  He  drew 
a  breath,  and’®®  spoke  aloud. 

“It’s  done,”  he  said.  “Thank  the  Lord 
it’s  done.  Compton  and  the  lot  think  me 
insane ;  but  they’*®  can’t  undo  it  now.  Thank 
the  Lord  it’s  done.”  Then  he  dropped  his 
head  into  his  hand  and,  gazing  once’’®  more 
across  the  brilliant  volcano  of  the  feverish  city, 
across  the  water-city  of  masts  and  smoke¬ 
stacks,  his  eyes  rested’®®  on  the  sea.  With 
the  crystal-clear,  unwavering,  and  rapid  con¬ 
sideration  which  was  his  greatest  power  he 
reviewed  events ;  he’*®  followed  up  a  clue 
which  Compton  and  Barnes  and  Haywood  had 
missed.  Clearly  as  if  it  ^  were  a  business 
affair®®®  he  reviewed  the  time — but  fully  he 
did  it — no  moment  of  the  three  days’  crisis 
was  forgotten.  For  an®®®  hour  he  sat  so,  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  whirlpool  in  which  he  had  been 
the  master-swimmer,  which  flowed  about  him®’® 
yet. 

On  Friday  at  ten  there  had  been  a  short 
meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  Imperial  and 
Western  Railway;®®®  seven  men  present  had 
decided  in  half  an  hour  a  few  questions  which 
would  effect  twenty  thousand.  The  South¬ 
western  Railway,®*®  covering  much  of  the 
same  country,  willing  or  unwilling,  was  to  be 
consolidated.  Unwillingly  it  would  be,  for  it 
w’as*®®  an  old  road,  with  a  large  clientage 
which  could  be  held  in  spite  of  the  new 
Imperial,  and  the  routes®®®  differed  enough  to 
make  both  still  useful.  That  was  the  point. 
If  there  was  money  to  make,  why  should  not®’® 
the  Imperial  merge  the  Southwestern  and  make 
it  all?  There  was  a  large  mortgage  on  the 
Southwestern,  and  Marcus  Trefethen*®®  held 
the  bonds;  the  Imperial  and  Western  was 


richer ;  they  could  afford  to  lower  their  rates, 
forcing  the  older  road®’’®  to  do  the  same;  it 
was  a  question  of  a  short  time  before  the 
Southwestern  would  be  making  no  money*®® 
and  would  be  unable  to  pay  interest  on  the 
mortgage.  Trefethen  could  foreclose — the 
two  roads  would  merge.  And  beyond^^®  this, 
to  Trefethen’s  far-seeing  eye — the  eye  of  a 
poet  in  stocks  and  combinations — sounded  the 
rhythm  of  a^’®  greater  combination,  a  poem 
in  which  railroads  rhymed  to  each  other,  and 
whose  metre  was  the  swing  of  accumulating 
millions.^®®  It  was  not  money  he  wanted — 
he  had  plenty — it  was  the  interest  of  the  great 
game  which  drew  him,^*®  the  poet’s  joy  to  fit 
the  verse  and  realize  the  vision. 

The  seven  men  decided  that  there  was  no 
reason*®®  why  money  should  be  made  within 
reach  of  their  grasp  which  they  did  not  grasp. 
Marcus  Trefethen  unexpectedly  demurr^ 
for**®  a  rnoment.  In  a  flash  of  memory  it 
came  to  him  who  the  president  of  the  South¬ 
western  w’as,  and  that*’®  all  his  fortune  was 
in  the  road. 

“It  seems  a  bit  brutal,”  he  said,  “to  undo 
solid  work  of  forty*®®  years’  standing.” 

“It’s  a  case  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,” 
Carroll’s  harsh  voice  answered.  “Centraliza¬ 
tion  makes  for  efficiency — this**®  is  a  world 
where  the  inefficient  goes  under.” 

“The  Southwestern  isn’t  inefficient.  It’s  a 
well-managed  business,  with  a  future®®®  as 
well  as  a  past.” 

“That’s  why  we  want  it,”  Harrington  slid 
in  with  suave  readiness,  and  the  others 
laughed®^®  cheerfully.  Carroll  took  up  the 
thread. 

“Don’t  strain  at  a  gnat,  Trefethen.  You’re 
new  to  this  business  of  absorbing  small®’”  cor¬ 
porations,  but  if  you  want  to  do  large  work 
you’ve  got  to  get  used  to  it.  If  you  believe 
in®®®  evolution  you  must  see  the  reasonable¬ 
ness.  The  big  beast  preys  on  the  little  one 
through  nature,  and  you  can’t  stop®*®  with  a 
jerk  when  you  get  to  man.  We’re  part  of 
the  scheme.  Like  the  other  beasts,  if  we 
W'ant”^  to  live  we’ve  got  to  eat  small  fry.” 

“Live!”  said  Trefethen,  and  he  threw  a 
glance  around  the  circle  of’®^®  multi-million¬ 
aires,  and  gave  a  short  laugh. 

Van  Vechten  spoke.  “All  this  is  a  side- 
issue,”  and  his  gljttering  small  eyes’®’®  ranged 
about.  “The  point  is  whether  our  railroad 
can  afford  to  let  the  old  Southwestern,  with 
its  large  business’®®®  as  a  carrier  of  both 
passengers  and  produce,  and  with  the  prejudice 
of  habit  in  its  favor,  continue  to  exist.’®*®  If 
we  do,  the  Imperial  can’t  be  a  great  railroad. 
We  shall  not  only  be  forced  to  divide  profits — 
we”®®  shall  have  to  contend  for  our  existence. 
The  Southwestern  stands  for  equal  rates,  and 
other  theories  worthy  but  impracticable.  It”*® 
will  bend  our  policy  into  the  same  lines.  At 
this  moment  w’e  are  richer  than  they,  and  can 
force  them’”®  to  sell — it  is  a  lack  of  business 
initiative  to  hesitate.  As  to  brutality,  I  don’t 
take  that  seriously — sentiment  has”“  nothing 
to  do  with  business.  What  reason,  as  reasons 
are  known  in  affairs,  is  against  our  absorbing 
the  Southwestern?”  As”*®  the  chilly  tones 
fell,  the  men  who  listened  saw  no  reason. 
Trefethen  sighed  as  if  he  were  tired. 
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“Of  course,”  he  said.^^®®  “I  meant  it;  but 
I  was  mistaken.  It’s  my  first  affair  oi  the 
sort,  as  Carroll  said,  and^*^'*  I’m  not  used 
to  it.  But  it's  got  to  be  done.  The  American 
Beauty  rose  at  its  finest  is  only^^^®  obtained  by 
nipping  off  buds.  Well,  we’ll  make  the 
Imperial  an  American  Beauty,  and  nip  off  the 
Southwestern  to  begin.”*-®® 

As  simply  as  a  golf  club  committee  arrang¬ 
ing  for  new  greens  details  were  settled,  and  the 
meeting  ended ;  clerks  in*-®®  the  great  offices 
lifted  their  heads  to  look  sharply  as  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  it  filed  out,  for  this  in  flesh*®®®  and 
blood  was  the  plutocracy  about  which  one 
read  in  the  papers.  The  most  important  of 
them  all,  left  alone,*®®®  turned  to  the  calendar 
on  his  desk,  where  his  time  was  spaced 
into  half-hour,  sometimes  into  fifteen-minute, 
divisions,*®*®  to  see  what  came  next.  As  he 
whirled  about  on  his  swinging  chair,  a  knock 
sounded  at  the  door.  Young*®®®  Haywood 
opened  it. 

“The  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
had  an  appointment  at  this  hour,  sir.” 

“Yes.” 

“He  telegraphs  that*®®®  he  is  detained  in 
Washington  and  cannot  be  here  until  tomor¬ 
row.” 

“Very  well.”  But  Haywood  stood  in  the 
doorway.  Marcus**®®  Trefethen  lifted  his 
head.  “That’s  all.” 

“Yes,  sir” — the  young  man  hesitated.  “I’m 
sorry  to  trouble  you,  but  there’s  a**®®  lady 
here — ” 

“A  lady?”  Trefethen’s  tone  was  surprised 
and  not  pleased. 

“I  hope  you  won’t  blame  me — she  is  not***® 
an  ordinary  person;  she  is  anxious  to  speak 
to  you.” 

Trefethen  glanced  at  his  calendar.  Here 
was  an  empty  half**®®-hour,  too  long  to  sit 
idle,  too  short  to  substitute  any  business  ef¬ 
fectively.  He  might  as  well  fill  it  in***®  this 
way.  “Show  her  in.” 

In  a  moment  he  was  standing  before  a  slim 
woman  of  forty  who  carried  her*®®®  straight 
figure  and  wore  her  well-made  clothes  with 
certainty,  and  the  air  of  a  person  used  to 
consideration.  She*®®®  put  out  her  hand 
frankly. 

“I  used  to  know  you,  Mr.  Trefethen.  We 
went  to  school  t(^ ether — Sarah  Speed.”  Tre¬ 
fethen*®*®  remembered  well  enough.  It  was 
one  of  the  old  names  in  the  old  Southern  town. 
“I’m  glad  to  see  you,”*®®®  he  said  cordially, 
stirred  a  little,  as  a  reminiscence  of  the  place 
and  times  stirred  him  always,  and  he  placed*®*® 
a  chair  for  her. 

“I’m  afraid  you  won’t  be  when  you  know 
rny  errand,”  the  woman  said,  and  looked  at*®®® 
him  earnestly  with  wide  gray  eyes.  Her  face 
was  troubled  and  sad,  he  noticed,  for  all  her 
look  of  prosperity.**®®  He  awaited  develop¬ 
ments.  “I’ll  try  not  to  keep  you  long,”  she 
said;  “but  the  matter  is  life  and  death  to*®*® 
me.  I  am  Mrs.  Ruthven  now — Morgan  Ruth- 
ven,  the  president  of  the  Southwestern  Rail¬ 
road,  is  my  husband.”  The  man  knew**®®  now, 
and  his  face  hardened  as  he  hardened  his  soul, 
and  the  woman  saw  it. 

“Of  course  you  know  what***®  I’m  going  to 
say” — ^her  voice  shook  and  then  she  lifted  her 


head  courageously.  “I  realize  that  it  is 
awfully*^®®  unpleasant  for  you,  and  not  quite 
fair — you’re  here  for  business,  and  it’s  un¬ 
businesslike  to  have  a  woman  break  in*^®®  and 
beg  for  mercy.  But  it  isn’t  just  mercy — it’s 
justice.  You  are  going  to  force  the  South¬ 
western  into  a***®  position  where  you  can  fore¬ 
close  on  it.  It  is  a  personal  sort  of  business, 
that  railroad.  My  husband’s  father  was'*®® 
its  president  before  him,  and  it  has  been  pros¬ 
perous  and  honorable  forty  years.  It  is  now. 
They  don’t  want  to***®  sell  it.  They’re  willing 
to  make  terms  with  your  new  road.  You 
haven’t  any  right  to  force  them  out  simply'*®" 
because  you  can.  You — ” 

Trefethen  interrupted  gently.  “I  know  all 
this,  Mrs.  Ruthven,”  he  said  civilly. 

The  woman  caught  her**®®  breath  and  made 
an  evident  effort  for  calmness.  ‘‘I  know  you 
do.  It’s  foolish  of  me  to  try  you  on***®  that 
side.  I  won’t  waste  your  time,”  she  brought 
out  quickly.  “What  I  want  to  do  is  this :  I 
want*!®"  to  tell  you  what  it  means  to  us,  and 
let  you  see  if  it  means  as  much  to  you.***®  My 
husband  is  very  ill.  He  has  been  in  an  alarm¬ 
ing  state  for  a  week,  and  today  and  tomorrow 
are**®®  turning-points.  His  business  is  on  his 
mind,  and  last  night  when  I  was  trying  to 
calm  him  I  thought*®®®  of  coming  to  you  and 
telling  you  how  things  were,  and  asking  you 
to  remember  old  days  and” — ^her  voice'®*® 
broke,  but  she  cleared  her  throat  and 
went  on  in  even  tones — “and  just  be  merciful. 
Of  course  you*®*®  have  every  right — I  don’t 
mean  moral — ^but  every  legal  right  to  wipe  out 
the  old  Southwestern,  but  you  don’t*®*®  under¬ 
stand.  If  I  go  back  to  Morgan  and  tell  him 
I’ve  failed  with  you  it  will  kill  him  as  surely®®®" 
as  if  I  gave  him  slow  poison.  The  doctor 
said  yesterday  that  everything  depended  on  his 
being  kept  cheerful.  Cheerful  !”202o 
laughed,  half  choking.  “Keep  a  man  cheerful 
on  the  rack!  And  there’s  more — the  boy.  He 
is  to  graduate®®*®  at  Yale  this  summer,  and 
he’s  a  boy  who  deserves — everything.  The 
happiest,  cleverest,  best  boy!  Best  at  every¬ 
thing — away®®*®  up  in  his  classes — a  hern 
among  the  other  boys  for  athletics.  But  I 
mustn’t  bore  you,”  she  caught  herself.®®*® 
“Only  he — he  isn’t  just  an  ordinary  boy” — and 
she  laughed  a  little,  tremblingly,  knowing  well 
enough  through  her  trouble®*®®  that  all  women 
think  that  of  their  boys.  “He  isn’t,”  she 
insisted  prettily.  This  wife  of  Morgan  Ruth- 
ven’s  was  an®*®®  attractive  woman,  Trefethen 
acknowledged  to  himself  unwillingly.  “I  want 
you  to  realize  about  Carl,  because  then  you 
will  know  how®**®  impossible  it  seems  to  take 
away  all  his  chances,  that  he  has  worked 
toward  for  years.  Such  a  good  boy,®**®  Mr. 
Trefethen,”  the  gray  eyes  glowed  with  the 
soul  close  back  of  them.  “He  has  worked  so 
hard  and  been®**®  so  happy.  And” — she  threw 
this  impulsively  at  him — “he’s  captain  of  the 
‘Varsity  crew.  You’re  a  college  man.  You®®"® 
know  what  glory  that  means.  To  give  all  that 
up — graduation  with  honors — the  great  race — 
it’s  enough  to  break®®®®  a  boy’s  courage.  It 
would  break  my  heart  to  have  him.  He  has 
been  promised  a  trip  abroad  with  his®®*®  best 
friend,  a  boy  like  himself,  and  after  that  he 
is  to  have  a  special  course  in  Germany.  He 
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is--®"  full  of  ambition  and  vitality.  He  could 
do  anything — be  anything.  He’ll  have  to  give 
it  all  up — if  you--^"  ruin  the  Southwestern. 
You  see  what  it  means  to  me — my  husband’s 
life,  my  boy’s  future.” 

Marcus  Trefethen  was  uncomfortable-"’’"" 
and  annoyed  as  the  low',  eager  words  stopped 
suddenly.  This  was  all  beside  the  question. 
The  question  w'as  this — to’"^^^"  make  a  gigantic 
enterprise  must  small  interests  be  sacrificed? 
It  had  been  answered.  They  must.  That 
being  the  case,  why^®^"  should  he  harrow  his 
soul  with  the  details  of  each  sacrifice?  It 
served  no  purpose,  his  mind  being  made  up,^®"" 
and  it  might  unsteady  his  nerves,  which  he 
needed  to  keep  steady.  While  he  considered 
how  to  put  things  most^®*’"  concisely,  the 
intense  voice  w’ent  on : 

“Rich  men  nowadays,  great  financiers,  seem 
to  have  a  new  standard  of  right  and’-^""  wrong. 

I  don't  see  why.  I  don’t  see  why  the  old 
standards  of  honesty  and  fairness  don’t  apply 
as  much^^-"  to  magnates  as  to  everyday  people. 

I  don’t  see  how’  it  can  make  you  happier,  any¬ 
way.  There’s  no  real  happiness^^^"  in  doing 
wrong,  and  it’s  wrong  to  crush  life  and  hope 
out  of  people  just  to  be  richer  yourself.  You*^®" 
can’t  be  good  and  do  that,  and  you  can’t  be 
light-hearted  unless  you’re  go^ — and  it’s 
worth  a  few*^®"  millions  to  have  a  light  heart.” 

The  gentle,  stirring  tones  stopped.  The 
woman  was  full  of  individuality  and  charm, 
and-®""  she  had  thrown  all  of  it  into  her 
speech.  The  quiet  room  was  as  if  swept  w'ith 
the  rush  of-®-"  a  mountain  stream.  But  the 
man  who  listened  meant  to  be  the  rock  that 
such  a  stream  dashes  against  to^®^"  break  in 
foam.  He  looked  at  her  with  cold,  half-shut 
eyes. 

“Mrs.  Ruthven,”  he  answered,  “you  are  very 
eloquent^®*"  for  your  husband’s  cause.  If 
eloquence  might  affect  a  business  decision  of 
importance,  in  which  a  number  of  large  inter¬ 
ests-®**"  are  concerned,  yours  would  succeed.  I 
considered  this  view  of  the  question  before  I 
came  to  any  arrangement.  I  was’-®""  reluctant” 
— there  were  other  things  which  Marcus 
Trefethen  was  going  to  say  in  poised  sentences, 
but  they  were  suddenly  caught^®^"  from  him. 
The  woman  was  on  her  feet ;  color  flooded 
her  face  and  her  hand  flew  out  in  a  gesture-®'*" 
of  command  as  she  gave  a  quick  gasp. 

“Don’t  go  on — it’s  no  use — I  see,”  she  said. 
“I’ll  go^®*"  home  now.”  And  before  he  could 
reach  the  door  she  had  opened  it  for  herself 
and  passed  out. 

Always  as^®**"  direct  and  swift  as  a  Win¬ 
chester  bullet,  velocity  and  penetration  seemed 
to  be  added  to  Trefethen’s  mind  through  the 
hours*^""  of  that  day.  Every  second  was  full, 
hands  and  brains  were  full  to  overflowing,  yet 
not  for  one  of  the*^^"  busy  minutes  was  the 
memory  of  the  morning’s  interview  crowded 
out.  Through  the  voices  of  men  who  talked 
to  him^^^"  with  his  intellect  keyed  to  its  keenest 
to  follow,  to  lead  theirs,  he  heard  all  day  the 
soft  inflections  so^^*"  incongruous  down  there 
in  his  office.  He  saw  again  and  again  the 
gray  eyes  as  she  threw  out  her  hand, 


heart-broken,  scornful.  It  stabbed  him  that  he 
should  have  broken  her  heart — it  stabbed  him 
again  that  she  should-®""  despise  him.  Clearly 
Marcus  Trefethen  was  not  yet  an  expert  in 
the  art  of  being  cold-blooded ;  the  woman 
had-®-"  got  on  his  nerves — he  could  not  shake 
off  the  memory  of  her.  It  was  annoying.  He 
dined  at  a*®*"  club  with  men  who  were  not  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  life  of  his  daytime,  and  his 
spirits  rose,  and  he  walked®®^  over  to  his 
house  later  with  a  light  step. 

“All  I  needed  was  to  get  out  of  the  rut,” 
j^g28M)  ggjj]  aloud  and  set  himself  to  reading. 
And  there,  in  pages  of  a  book  on  Tibet,  was  the 
face,  the-"""  agonized  gray  eyes;  the  descrip¬ 
tions  of  Lhassa  read  with  the  woman’s  subtle 
accent.  He  threw  down  the  book  irritably. 
“I’ve^"-"  overworked.  I  thought  it  was  im¬ 
possible,  but  I  must  have  done  it.  This  is 
morbid.  I’ll  get  to  bed  early^"*"  and  sleep  it 
off.” 

Out  of  the  blackness,  as  he  lay  staring,  he 
heard  a  low  voice  say,  “The  happiest,^"®" 
cleverest,  best  boy!”  “Stuff!”  Trefethen 
spoke  aloud  to  himself.  He  was  a  bachelor — 
he  had  no  boy.  Why  should  he^"®"  care  about 
a  boy?  Doubtless  she  had  exaggerated  the 
whole  business.  Probably  this  boy  was  as 
commonplace  as  the  average®""" — each  woman 
thinks  hers  exceptional.  Yet  at  three  in  the 
morning  he  turned  impatiently  and  said  words 
aloud  to  try®"®"  if  that  might  break  their  hold. 
“He  isn’t  just  an  ordinary  boy — he  isn’t !”  he 
repeated  aloud.  And  then  for®"*"  a  short  time 
he  fell  asleep.  But  at  six  his  eyes  opened  and 
his  brain  searched  miserably  for  a  moment®"®" 
after  the  thing  that  was  harassing  him.  Only 
a  moment — the  thing  was  at  hand.  He  sprang 
out  of  bed.®"®" 

“I  have  to  shake  off  this  possession — it’s  out 
of  proportion,”  he  said  to  himself  and  dressed, 
and  astonished  a®*""  sleepy  valet  by  ordering 
his  saddlehorse  at  seven. 

But  the  park  and  the  spring  freshness  and 
the  plunging  beast  gave®*®"  him  only  temporary 
relief.  In  his  office  at  ten  he  felt,  with  almost 
a  terror,  the  possession  taking  hold  again.®**® 
He  read  his  paper  sternly,  missing  nothing, 
but  his  grip  on  his  own  powers  was  not  as 
firm  as  yesterday.®*®"  He  had  a  nervous 
dread  of  certain  things  he  must  see  in  print. 
There  they  were — Morgan  Ruthven’s  name 
and®*®"  the  situation  as  it  was  known  outside. 
He  flapped  the  page  over,  and  his  eyes  rested 
on  the  column  beyond.®®""  Sporting  news — 
from  long  habit  it  held  his  eye — ^the  news  of 
the  athletic  world  had  been  interesting  to 
him®®®"  for  twenty-five  years. 

“Boat-races  at  New  Haven  this  afternoon.” 

The  paper  fell  to  the  floor.  He  knew 
what®®*"  he  would  do.  It  would  straighten  him 
out  as  nothing  else  could — ^he  would  go  up  to 
New  Haven  and®®®"  see  the  races.  Twenty- 
five  odd  years  ago  he  had  been  captain  of  a 
famous  crew,  and  boats  and  water®®®"  fas¬ 
cinated  him  to  this  day — the  change  of  scene, 
the  air,  the  old  sharp  interest  in  a  race — ^these 
w’ould®®""  make  him  over.  It  was  fifteen  years 
since  he  had  been  at  New  Haven.  No  one 
there  would  recognize  him.®®®"  This  was  not 
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one  of  the  great  regattas  which  would  draw 
crowds  of  people  who  might  know  him.  He 
could®^'*®  come  and  go  alone  and  unnoticed.  He 
would  do  it.  He  went  through  his  mail,  gave 
orders,  changed  appointments,  and'’®®®  at  twelve 
o’clock  he  was  on  the  train  at  Forty-second 
street.  (3372) 

(To  be  continued  next  month) 

Lesson  One 

Words 

Add,  akin,  tack,  amid,  mane,  ham,  elm, 
emery,  tarried,  tricky,  Emma,  clean,  cattle, 
drake,  lagged,  ate,  cradle,  heed,  inhale,  der¬ 
rick,®®  keg,  elate,  elite,  glade,  gad,  allay,  canny, 
clay,  daddy,  glee,  tram,  ladle,  kitty,  crag,  gala, 
clam,  tree,  dale,  dell,  lackey,^®  lair,  addle.  (42) 

Sentences 

Harry  hid  the  gray  kitty  in  the  hay  in  the 
attic.  Emma  will  get  the  kitty.  Daddy  will 
take  the®®  train  at  Gary.  The  lad  tarried  late 
in  the  dell.  Dick  will  trim  the  elm  tree  in  the 
lane.  H®  ate  a  good  meal.  I  will  treat  him 
well.  I  cannot  read  the  tale.  Can  he  read 
Greek  ?  Clay  will®®  not  make  a  good  tee.  Our 
team  will  take  the  lead.  May  I  take  the 
ladle?  (76) 

Lesson  Tuo 

Words 

Ash,  ebb,  freak,  paddle,  drab,  jay,  tap,  apt, 
tramp,  jade,  hash,  affray,  cherrv,  fled,  sheen, 
cage,  shrill,  gift,  fatigue,  veal,®®  flake,  black, 
gnash,  fake,  avenge,  ridge,  benched,  chagrin, 
baby,  hinged,  flame,  dredged,  pinch,  shad, 
clashed,  bead,  peevish,  charade,  batch,  banish,’® 
barge,  daft,  filmy,  cafe,  wrapper,  jell,  relief, 
taper,  raven,  nymph,  pigeon,  napkin,  jiffy, 
laughed.  (54) 

Sentences 

I  shall  get  the  paddle  from  the  barge.  The 
villain  fled  after  he  gave  me  the  letter.  The 
gift  from®®  Mr.  Bailey  will  please  the  little 
lad.  The  heat  will  make  the  baby  peevish.  The 
tramp  came  in  camp  at’®  daybreak.  Put  the 
wrapper  in  the  pan.  Jack  will  fish  for  shad 
from  the  bay  bridge.  The  cherry  tree  will®® 
be  pretty.  She  will  take  the  drab  cape.  Dave 
will  take  the  pigeon  from  the  trap.  I  cannot 
get  any*®  relief  from  the  pain.  (84) 

Lesson  Three 

Words 

Billow,  blockade,  bonnet,  clod,  drove,  grove, 
codfish,  cough,  coffee,  daub,  crow,  elope,  toddle, 
ode,  flock,  gnaw,  gloat,  clot,  grope,  roan,®® 
folly,  chronic,  clock,  collie,  cork,  hole,  crawl. 


horrid,  flaw,  toll,  tonic,  ignore,  Shawnee, 
drone,  plateau,  polish,  lobby,  volley,  pod, 
Adolph,’®  Rodney,  ochra,  Ovid.  (43) 

Sentences 

He  will  be  a  jolly  fellow.  Paul  shot  the 
crow.  Don  laid  Tom  on  the  cot  by  the  door. 
John®®  will  fish  for  cod  from  the  rock.  He 
would  not  polish  the  doorknob.  I  broke  the 
lock  on  the  door’®  of  our  auto.  The  collie 
drove  the  flock  from  the  grove.  The  dog  will 
follow  the  flock  all  day.  The®®  rock  knocked 
a  hole  in  the  boat.  I  caught  him  in  the  lobby 
of  the  hotel.  The  goat  ate  the*®  rope.  Our 
friend  will  call  on  Joe.  (87) 

Lesson  Four 

Words 

Brood,  bud,  bullet,  chubby,  cut,  droop,  furry, 
hump,  pulley,  putty,  loop,  purr,  shampoo,  coop, 
hoop,  brook,  canoe,  balloon,  gloomy,  muddle,®® 
muddy,  prune,  munch,  waved,  cluck,  web, 
poodle,  wane,  waylay,  watchdog,  wedge,  whale, 
wet,  doorway,  wick,  liquid,  yegg,  whinny,  wilt, 
wicked,’®  quench,  heirloom,  hoot,  ducat,  bru¬ 
nette,  fluffy,  ghoul,  wheelbarrow.  (48) 

Sentences 

We  will  put  our  canoe  in  the  brook.  Winnie 
will  shampoo  ’ner  hair.  The  balloon  caught  in 
the  walnut  tree.®®  Mr.  Cooley  caught  the 
poodle  in  the  doorway.  The  road  to  the  log 
mill  will  be  very  muddy.  Do  you’®  hear  the 
kitty  purr?  She  will  trim  her  coat  in  racoon 
fur.  The  heavy  load  broke  the  pulley.  Will 
your®®  friend  give  you  a  watch?  The  biddy 
will  take  her  fluffy  brood  to  the  brook.  He 
drove  a  wedge  in*®  the  crack  in  the  log.  (85) 

Lesson  Ftve 

Words 

Slap,  sallow,  skip,  sack,  lakes,  sip,  cask,  sift, 
feast,  saddle,  asset,  notes,  notice,  spades,  smell, 
offense,  amiss,  jest,  assay,  ease,®®  thin,  thug, 
zenith,  sloth,  thrash,  soft,  solace,  healthy, 
soggy,  sob,  boost,  seethe,  caboose,  husk,  cautious, 
annex,  string,  cling,  ink,  clink,’®  links,  com¬ 
passion,  conceit,  embassy,  exit,  impeach,  trim¬ 
mings,  hanging,  tersely,  crustily,  wrestle,  whist, 
zebra,  volition,  whence,  unlock.  (56) 

Sentences 

Mr.  James  will  speak  at  the  next  meeting  of 
the  council.  Do  you  know  about  the  assets  of 
this  company?®®  They  took  no  notice  of  his 
offense.  The  grapes  will  cling  to  the  trellis. 
Jessie  saw  a  zebra  in  the’®  show.  She  is  a 
healthy-looking  little  lass.  We  will  miss  these 
lads  if  they  should  leave  us.  Some  day*®  we 
will  annex  this  tract  to  the  city.  As  he  leapt 
to  his  saddle  his  horse  gave  *a  quick  bound,*® 
which  threw  him  on  his  face.  Mr,  Massey 
brought  these  trinkets  from  Brussels.  (93) 
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Lesson  Six 

If'ords 

Few,  unit,  Cuba,  couch,  fowl,  plow,  scour, 
slouch,  vouch,  broil,  coil,  doily,  poise,  Troy, 
voice,  align,  bride,  bribe,  climax,  confine,^” 
tiny,  irate,  fife,  knife,  minus,  pine,  embryo, 
heroine,  oriole,  coerce,  curio,  doughy,  trio, 
hyena,  bias,  appliance,  riotous,  alias,  piano, 
zodiac,'*®  poet,  filial,  expiate,  lauriat,  pyro, 
thrived,  smite,  rescue,  malaria,  cyanide,  trachea, 

(51) 

Sentences 

How  do  you  like  our  new  radio?  Nina  will 
scour  the  knives.  I  fear  the  fight  will  cause  a 
riot.^  Does  your  wife  play  the  piano?  Will 
you  find  out  for  me  how  soon  you  can  ship  the 
plows?  He'*®  tried  to  bribe  the  boy  by  giving 
him  a  toy.  Please  wire  us  what  we  should  do 
about  these  coils.®®  Mr.  Bryan  tried  to  rescue 
the  youth.  His  voice  was  very  pleasing  on 
the  radio.  We  will  use  nothing  buC®  soft  pine. 
Can  you  broil  the  steak  for  us?  Roy  Spencer 
will  ride  at  the  next  rodeo.  (97) 


Six  Rules  for  Successful  Work 

By  Glenn  Frank 

President,  Wisconsin  Uni-versity,  Madison,  Wisconsin 
In  the  ^‘Ne’tv  York  Evening  World" 

I  have  found  something  I  had  never  ex¬ 
pected  to  find.  I  have  found  a  set  of  “rules 
for  successful  work”*’®  which  I  think  will  apply 
without  a  single  change  to  every  sort  of 
worker  and  to  every  sort  of  work.*® 

I  have  alw'ays  been  skeptical  of  the  neat 
little  recipes  for  success  that  self-made  men 
toss  off  when  they®®  are  interviewed.  While 
one  man  succeeds  by  following  certain  rules, 
another  man  two  blocks  up  the  street  breaks 
every  rule®®  the  first  man  follows  and  succeeds 
just  as  greatly. 

The  fact  is  that  success  or  failure  is  a  very 
personal*®®  problem.  There  are  very  few  rules 
for  success  that  we  can  take  over  from  an¬ 
other  man  and  use  effectively  without**® 
amending  them  and  adapting  them  to  our  own 
personalities  and  purposes. 

In  *  the  larger  sense  success  cannot  be 
“smuggled”  into**®  our  lives  between  the  covers 
of  a  rule  book ;  it  must  be  “home  brewed”  in 
our  own  brains. 

The  six*®®  rules  for  successful  work  which 
I  have  found  differ  from  much  of  the  pro¬ 
fessional  “success  literature”  in  that  they 
are’*®  not  offered  as  a  magic  formula  that  will 
make  you  a  millionaire  before  you  are  thirty 
or  money  refunded.  They*®®  are  offered  as 
being  simply  the  A  B  C  of  effective  work  in 
any  job,  big  or  little. 

First,  make*^®  your  plan  in  writing.  This 
forces  you  to  be  clear  about  your  purpose.  If 
you  merely  mull  it  over  in^*®  your  mind  all 


sorts  of  loopholes  in  your  logic  will  escape  you. 
Most  of  us  do  not  realize  how  foggy  our  ideas 
are  until  we  try  to  write  them  down  in  clear 
and  simple  sentences. 

Second,  compare  it  with  the**®  methods  of 
the  most  successful  men.  The  slavish  imitation 
of  other  men’s  plans  is  rarely  wise,  but  it  is 
always*®®  wise  to  check  your  own  plan  against 
plans  that  other  men  have  followed  success¬ 
fully  when  they  faced  similar  problems. 

T’/nVd,**®  have  it  criticised  in  advance  by 
those  it  will  affect.  Those  affected  by  your 
plan  will  inevitably  criticise  it  after**®  you  put 
it  in  operation.  They  may  find  flaws  in  it.  If 
you  can  get  them  to  find  the  flaws*®®  before 
you  begin  work  you  may  save  yourself  many 
mistakes.  And  men  who  have  been  advised 
with  about  your  plan**®  are  more  likely  to  be 
friendly  to  its  operation. 

Fourth,  put  it  in  operation.  Otherwise  it 
remains  merely  a  day*^  dream. 

Fifth,  see  that  it  keeps  itself  in  operation 
until  revoked.  Until  your  plan  keeps  in  opera¬ 
tion  automatically  you  have**®  not  really 
organized  it. 

Sixth,  keep  the  plan  open  to  revision  but  do 
not  allow  it  to  be  changed  except**®  after  the 
most  careful  reasoning.  You  must  not  keep 
digging  up  your  beans  to  see  if  they  are  grow¬ 
ing.  Be*®®  open-minded  about  your  plan,  but 
remember  that  a  mind  can  be  so  open  that  it 
is  draughty.  The  best**®  minds  have  swinging 
doors  rather  than  open  doors.  They  open  for 
a  draught  of  fresh  information  in  order  to 
close*®®  on  a  decision,  to  be  gladly  opened 
again  when  the  decision  needs  to  be  re¬ 
vised.  (515) 


Following  the  crowd  doesn’t  get  a  chap  to 
the  front.  (10) 


Easy  Dictation  Exercises 

(Concluded  from  the  June  Issue) 

Exercise  2y 

Many  cases  are  like  a  play  unfolding  its  plot, 
serene  or  turbulent,  as  human  emotions  arc 
played  upon,  and  many*®  are  even  more  inter¬ 
esting  in  action,  in  humor,  or  in  dramatic  cli¬ 
maxes  than  plays  because  they  are  the  real 
thing®®  and  not  make-believe.  The  object  of 
a  trial  is  to  get  at  the  true  facts  so  that  the 
principles*®  of  law  may  be  applied  to  them  with 
justice  to  all.  Almost  every  phase  of  human 
life  comes  within  the’®®  range  of  the  reporter’s 
hearing  in  the  trials  in  court,  the  verbal  com¬ 
bats  of  lawyers  and  witnesses,  the  rulings 
and**®  charges  of  the  judges,  the  logic  of  the 
law',  the  spell  of  oratory,  of  pathos,  of  humor, 
— all  furnish  interesting**®  features  of  his  work. 
Charles  Dickens,  who  for  many  years  was  a 
shorthand  reporter,  writing  the  Gurney  system 
of  shorthand,*®®  found  reporting  to  be  a  great 
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school,  revealing  human  nature  in  all  its 
phases,  and  furnishing  daily  opportunity  for 
the'*^  study  of  character.  From  experience  in 
court  and  in  general  reporting  he  drew  the 
characters  for  the  novels  which  have'***®  made 
him  one  of  the  most  widely  read  authors  in 
the  history  of  literature. 

Re^rting  surely  is  an  interesting  profes¬ 
sion.^**^  To  the  writer  who  likes  to  achieve, 
who  enjoys  the  spirit  of  a  game,  there  is  the 
constant  race  between*'**^  him  and  the  excited 
witness,  or  the  orator,  or  the  preacher,  he  may 
be  reporting,  which  acts  as  a  stimulant'-*’**  to 
spur  him  on  to  greater  heights.  The  daily  con¬ 
tact  with  brilliant  men  in  every  walk  of  life — 
lawyers,  judges,*^*’  professional  men,  business 
men,  and  the  actors  in  the  everyday  drama  of 
human  life — develops  the  reporter’s  intellectual 
growth  and®****  quickens  his  mental  alertness. 

The  practice  of  reporting  is  a  liberal  educa¬ 
tion.  The  reporter  must  constantly  read  and 
study,  for^-**  one  day  he  may  be  reporting  a 
case  in  which  engineering  or  chemistry  or  any 
of  the  sciences  may  be^***  a  factor.  Another 
day  he  may  be  writing  down  the  discussions  in 
a  medical  convention.  (355) 

Exercise  26 

He  must  be  familiar  with  these  subjects,  or 
at  least  with  the  terms  used  in  speaking  or 
writing  about  them,-’**  and  the  wider  his  knowl¬ 
edge,  the  more  intelligently  he  can  do  his  work. 
Besides  all  these  advantages,  shorthand  re¬ 
porting  is^**  a  paying  profession.  It  is  not 
crowded.  In  fact,  there  is  constant  complaint 
of  the  lack  of  good  reporters. 

In*’*’  the  foregoing  exercise  you  will  see  that 
we  have  employed  purposely  some  of  the 
longer  and  more  difficult  words,  most*'*’  of 
which,  however,  are  used  daily  by  educated 
people — just  to  put  you  on  your  guard  and  at 
the  same'****  time  to  widen  your  knowledge  of 
words. 

Perhaps  what  I  have  said  about  reporting 
has  already  “sold”  you  on  the’-’**  idea,  and  you 
are  just  bristling  with  ambition  to  get  into  this 
fascinating  business.  Far  be  it  from  me  to’^** 
discourage  any  such  worthwhile  purpose.  On 
the  contrary,  let  me  encourage  you  in  it,  for 
it  is  my  earnest  belief’*’*’  that  if  you  feel  that 
you  are  fitted  for  this  kind  of  work,  and  if 
you  have  the  backbone  to”***  prepare  yourself 
for  it.  there  is  no  line  of  work  in  which  you 
will  find  greater  happiness. 

But  let  us**’*’  stop  and  consider  for  a  minute 
the  road  along  which  you  must  travel  to  reach 
the  reporting  goal.  Shorthand  reporting****  is 
a  skilled  profession.  You  cannot  become  a 
reporter  by  just  thinking  you  would  like  to 
be  one.  Of  course****  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
say  that  preparation  for  this  work,  like  that 
for  any  other  skilled  profession,  requires 


hard*****  work  through  a  long  period  of  time. 
The  course  of  training  necessary  as  a  founda¬ 
tion  for  this  work  today,  however,*****  is  far 
simpler  and  more  easy  of  attainment  than 
formerly  when  the  mastery  of  the  old-time 
difficult  systems  furnished*****  a  stumbling  block 
that  but  few  were  able  to  surmount.  The 
young  people  with  reporting  ambitions  today 
liave  a  very****  great  advantage,  for  the  road 
to  skill  is  all  laid  out,  and  all  they  have  to  do 
is  to  follow*’**  it  step  by  step  and  they  will 
reach  their  objective,  not  only  in  a  much 
shorter  time,  but  will  be*****  very  much  better 
equipped  in  every  way  than  were  those  trained 
by  the  old  methods.  (375) 

Exercise  2J 

Shorthand  is  the  instrument  with  which  the 
shorthand  reporter  does  his  work,  and  the  very 
first  step  for  the  young***  writer  to  take,  there¬ 
fore,  is  to  find  out  just  how  well  he  knows  his 
shorthand,  for  in  the  rapid  work’**  that  is  nec¬ 
essary  in  reporting  his  shorthand  will  undergo 
a  heavy  strain  every  day.  It  must  be  in  such 
condition*'**  that  it  will  stand  up  under  this 
strain.  The  shorthand  principles  of  your  text¬ 
book  have  been  worked  out  scientifically ; 
they*'**  have  stood  the  test  of  time ;  as  now 
presented,  they  are  in  a  large  measure  the 
result  of  long  years’****  of  practical  experience 
by  thousands  of  writers  out  on  the  firing  tine, 
for  refinements  in  the  original  principles  have 
been’***  made  from  time  to  time — all  leading 
toward  the  perfection  of  the  system  as  a  writ¬ 
ing  instrument  for  the  fastest  and”**  most 
accurate  work.  Consequently,  you  can  accept 
these  as  standard.  How  welt  do  you  know 
them  ?  Can  you  apply  the’®**  briefest  principles 
to  the  writing  of  any  word?  Do  you  know 
all  the  wordsigns  and  contractions  so  that 
the’®®  instant  the  word  is  heard  your  pen  auto¬ 
matically  and  speedily  traces  the  word  form 
on  paper?  Have  you  learned  alt***®  the  com¬ 
monly  recurriiig  phrases  so  that  you  do  not 
have  to  think  of  how  they  are  written,  but 
can  write**®  them  at  once?  Then  there  is  the 
question  of  style.  You  may  know  the  system 
from  a  theoretical  point  of*’®  view,  but  that  is 
far  from  being  enough.  You  must  not  only 
know  the  theory  perfectly,  but  you  must 
have*®®  acquired  a  skill  in  writing  the  char¬ 
acters  that  makes  the  reading  of  them  almost 
automatic.  This  means  that  you  must*®*’  write 
each  stroke  the  correct  length  and  each  circle 
the  correct  size — all  the  time.  This  is  a  manual 
skill***®  that  is  very  important  in  reporting.  In 
fact,  you  cannot  get  along  without  it. 

To  get  the  theory  and  the**®  mechanical  part 
of  your  writing  down  to  a  very  fine  point  are 
the  very  first  steps.  If  you  have  followed*’® 
the  instrurtit)!!  of  your  teachers  and  have  done 
the  work  they  have  asked  you  to  do,  doubtless 
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your  shorthand  is^***^  in  good  shape  to  begin 
practicing  as  a  preparation  for  high  speed 
work.  But  to  make  sure,  let  me  suggest'"’^" 
that  you  write  f)ut  an  article  of  alx)ut  two 
hundred  fifty  words  from  a  magazine  or  news¬ 
paper  in  your  best"***  shorthand.  (401) 

Exercise  28 

In  making  such  a  test  as  that  partly  out¬ 
lined  in  the  preceding  exercise,  it  is  better  to 
write  each  word"**  from  your  own  knowledge 
and  not  after  consulting  the  dictionary  or  any 
of  the  books  relating  to  the  system.  After*** 
completing  the  article  and  after  having  gone 
over  it  to  check  up  the  accuracy  of  your  out¬ 
lines  so  far  as***’  your  knowledge  extends,  have 
someone  dictate  it  to  you  at  a  speed  that  just 
keeps  you  busy  writing,  not  so****  fast  as  to  rush 
you  and  not  so  slow  as  to  give  you  more  time 
than  is  actually  necessary  for*****  you  to  write 
the  words.  The  speed  must  be  such  as  to  put 
you  on  your  mettle.  Then  present  these*'** 
two  specimens  of  notes  to  your  teacher  and 
ask  for  a  critical  opinion  on  them.  The  first 
test  is  to****  disclose  your  actual  knowledge  of 
the  application  of  the  principles  of  the  system ; 
the  second  to  show  whether  or  not*®**  you  are 
writing  fluently  from  dictation.  It  would  be 
better  if  you  could  get  your  teacher,  or  some¬ 
one  who  has***®  made  a  study  of  rapid  writing, 
to  give  you  these  tests,  because  in  the  second 
one  he  could  observe  your-****  method  of  writing 
and  be  able  to  offer  some  suggestions  for  its 
improvement.  These  are  matters  which  we 
cannot  determine--®  absolutely  for  ourselves ; 
we  must  bring  in  the  aid  of  someone  with 
trained  powers  of  observation  and  experience 
in  expert-^®  writing.  Rather  frequent  tests  of 
this  kind  will  help  you  wonderfully  in  refining 
your  writing  and  in  getting  it  in*®®  shape  to 
stajid  the  strain  imposed  upon  it  in  rapid  work. 

The  shorthand  writer  or  reporter  must  be 
always  Yeady-**®  for  new  or  strange  words — 
words  that  perhaps  he  has  never  written  be¬ 
fore.  Ability  to  construct  rapid  and  legible 
forms®**®  for  such  w’ords  is  a  most  valuable 
accomplishment.  An  exercise  that  is  useful  in 
acquiring  this  ability  is  to  have®®®  lists  of  mis¬ 
cellaneous  words  dictated  to  you.  Many  of  the 
modern  spelling  books  are  useful  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  You  can®*®  also  make  up  valuable  lists 
by  simply  jotting  down  in  a  notebook  you  have 
for  this  purpose  every  new®®**  word  you  en¬ 
counter  in  reading  or  in  conversation.  These 
should  be  taken  from  dictation  by  you  for 
the  purpose  of®*®  testing  your  ability  to  con¬ 
struct  good  outlines  quickly.  The  object  is 
simply  to  increase  your  facility  in  constructing 
new  outlines.^®® 

{The  End) 

Hats  off  to  the  past ;  coats  off  to  the  future. 
.Q/e 

The  longer  I  live  the  more  deeply  I  am 
convinced  that  that  which  makes  the  difference 


between  one  man  and®®  another — ^between  the 
weak  and  the  powerful,  the  great  and  the 
insignificant — is  energy,  invincible  determin¬ 
ation,  a  purpose  once  formed"*  and  then  death 
or  victory. — Pon'cll  Buxton. 


Business  Letters 

Letters  to  Large  Users 

[From  “Gardner's  Constructive  Dictation,"  Pages 
and  ejg.  Letters  1  and  ./I 

J.  T.  Berkeley  Company, 

Burlington,  Vermont 
Gentlemen : 

We  have  your  letter  of  September  6  and 
take  pleasure  in  inclosing  a®**  circular  descrip¬ 
tive  of  the  Fasterfeed. 

The  Fasterfeed  is  standard  for  all  type¬ 
writers  of  the  general  construction  of  the 
Underwood,  Remington,'*®  L.  C.  Smith,  Royal, 
Monarch,  and  Noiseless.  The  typewriter  is 
placed  under  the  Fasterfeed  and  the  blanks 
to  be  addressed**®  are  then  fed  at  the  time  the 
typewriter  carriage  is  returned  for  the  writing 
of  the  next  piece.  As  there**®  is  no  connection 
between  the  feeder  and  the  typewriter  the 
action  of  the  latter  is  in  no  way  changed. 

The*®®  Fasterfeed  in  your  office  will  save 
you  money  and  your  typist  time  and  effort 
in  such  work  as  “filling-in”*®®  form  letters, 
*‘heading-in”  statements,  addressing  envelopes, 
card  work,  etc.  Any  device  which  saves  is 
worthy  of  attention  at  present,*'*®  when  help 
is  scarce  and  w’ages  high. 

The  price  of  the  Fasterfeed  is  forty  dol¬ 
lars.  This  sum  should  be  considered***®  as  an 
investment  paying  a  high  rate  of  interest,  not 
as  an  expense. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  place  one*®®  of  these 
machines  with  you  on  trial  if  you  will  write 
giving  us  permission  to  do  so. 

We  thank  you®®®  for  your  interest  in  the 
Fasterfeed  and  hope  that  we  may  soon  have 
the  privilege  of  demonstrating  it  to  you.®®® 
Very  truly  yours,  (223) 

Dear  Sir : 

Last  month  you  figured  that  you  should 
have  made  a  certain  amount  of  money.  But 
when  you  made®®  up  your  balance  you  found 
that  you  had  less  than  you  expected. 

Carelessness  is  costing  you  money. 

Poor  memory  is'*®  costing  you  money. 

Temptation  may  be  costing  you  money. 

These  things  reduce  your  profits. 

Mail  the  inclosed  card  and  we**®  will  explain 
without  cost  to  you,  how  you  can  stop  the 
losses  and  get  all  the  money  to  which  you**® 
are  entitled. 

Yours  very  truly,  (85) 


Key  to  May  O.  G.  A.  Test 

Business  would  be  a  dull  affair  if  there  were 
nothing  else  in  life  to  make  it  worth  while! 
One  of®®  my  greatest  successes  in  my  own 
little  green  field  of  endeavor  has  been,  and  is. 
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a  little  song  called  “Smilin’^®  Through.”  There 
is  a  very  well-known  play  named  after  and 
founded  on  this  song,  and  also  an  excellent 
photoplay.'*'*  I  have  observed  with  interest 
that  people  all  over  the  country — especially 
business  people — have  seized  upon  this  title 
of**"  mine  and  are  using  it  as  a  sort  of  slogati. 
“Let’s  go  Smilin’  Through  Nineteen-Twcnty- 
two !”  is  how  they*""  put  it.  I  cannot  think 
of  anything  better  that  might  inspire  beginners 
than  to  suggest  that  they  make  up  their'^" 
minds  right  now  that  in  whatever  they  may 
undertake  from  a  business  or  social  standpoint, 
they  will  resolve  in  future**"  always  to  go 
“Smilin’  Through”  with  it! (146)  • 

— I’rom  a  letter  of  Arthur  A.  Penn  in 

“Letters  from  Famous  Peofle.” 


Dig  Deep 

From  tht  Han  Joit  ^^Mercur\  Herald" 

Dig  deep  if  you  would  have  the  richest 
treasures.  One  may  wash  gold  dust  from 
the  shallow  stream,  but  the*"  coveted  nugget 
of  gold  is  found  buried  deep  in  the  bowels 
of  the  earth.  Those  who  would  find  diamonds 
must*"  move  mountains  of  earth,  and  “full 
many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene  the  dark, 
un  fat  homed  caves  of  ocean  bear.”**" 

The  profoundest  beauty  in  a  great  painting, 
or  tbe  work  of  sculpture,  and  tbe  rarest  jewel 
of  wisdom  on  the”"  printed  page  will  not  be 
found  on  the  surface.  Art  does  not  surrender 
its  true  self  to  those  who  will*""  not  “drink 
deep.” 

(3ne  may  w’ear  gold  and  jewels  without  de¬ 
scending  to  “unfathomed  caves”  or  burrowing 
underground,  but  for  the***"  richest  treasures 
in  literature,  painting,  music  and  sculpture  one 
must  do  his  own  prospecting.  Others  may 
create  it,  but  the**"  individual  must  discover 
it  for  himself.  Art  is  the  one  absolute  com¬ 
monwealth.  Though  the  common  property  of 
all,  it  is*""  enjoyed  by  the  few.  Numbered 
among  the  natural  resources  of  the  earth  are 
coal,  gas,  and  the  various  minerals.  Art***"  is 
an  artificial  resource,  but  of  them  all  it  alone 
is  inexhaustible. 

What  applies  in  the  field  of  art  and'-"" 
treasure-hunting  is  equally  applicable  to  the 
more  workaday  affairs.  Deep  digging  pays  in 
business,  industry,  labor,  housekeeping,  farm¬ 
ing  or^*"  study.  In  modern  phraseology  this 
universal  truth  is  expressed  in  the  counsel  of 
the  experienced  to  youth  to  “get  out**"  and 
dig”  if  it  would  accomplish  something  in  life. 
(249) 

are 


Unless  a  man  loves  his  work,  nothing  is  ac¬ 
complished.  I  keep  going  ahead  and  build¬ 
ing  because  I  can’t  help  it.*"  I  never  had  any 
real  pleasure  in  anything  else.  It’s  personal 
effort  that  counts.  All  the  dollars  in  the 
world*"  are  as  nothing  to  the  thrill  of  success¬ 
ful  accomplishment.  (49) 


In  this  world  a  man  must  either  be  anvil  or 
hammer. — Longfelloxv.  ( 12 ) 


Short  Stories  in  Shorthand 

Logic! 

“Why  do  those  birds  stand  on  one  foot?” 
“Give  it  up.  Why  do  they?” 

“If  they  lifted  the  other,  they’d*"  fall  down.” 

(22) 

Proved 

“Is  there  a  word  in  the  English  language 
that  contains  all  the  vowels?” 
“Unquestionably.” 

“What  is  it?” 

“I  just  told*"  you.”  (21) 


For  "Lero  H'eather  Only 

“I  just  bought  a  new  suit  with  two  pairs 
of  pants.” 

“Well,  how  do  you  like  it?” 

"Fine,  only  it’s*"  too  hot  wearing  two  pairs.” 
(25) 

Out  of  Place 

“That  was  rather  sad  about  Dr.  Smith.” 

“What  happened?” 

“Why,  he  fell  in  Mr.  Brown’s  well  and  was 
nearly  drowned.*"  The  only  sympathy  he  got 
was  a  remark  that  he  should  attend  to  the 
sick  and  leave  the  well  alone.”  (40) 


Pressing  Thought 

“You  should  think  of  the  future.” 

“I  can’t.  It’s  my  girl’s  birthday  and  I  have 
to  think  of  the  present.”  (20) 


A  Large  Exception 

“At  least  once  in  my  life  I  was  glad  to  be 
down  and  out.” 

“And  when  was  that?” 

“After  my^"  first  trip  in  an  airplane.”  (25) 


Beyond  Improvement! 

The  sheik  (after  forty  minutes’  conversa¬ 
tion)  ;  Hello,  Central!  Can’t  I  get  a  better 
line? 

Central  (who  has  heard  most  of*"  it)  : 
What’s  the  matter  with  the  one  you  have? (29) 


Memory  Aid 

Teacher :  Mary,  why  do  you  spell  bank  with 
a  large  “B”? 

Mary:  ’Cause  my  papa  said  a  bank  needs 
a*"  large  capital.  (22) 


Helps  for 

Shorthand  Teachers 


The  Q’s  and  A’s  of  Short¬ 
hand  Theory 

By  John  Robert  Gregg 

Mr.  Gregg’s  latest  book  might  properly  be 
called  the  shorthand  teacher’s  encyclopedia. 
Contains  answers  to  more  than  200  actual  ques¬ 
tions  about  rules,  principles,  and  outlines,  with 
a  supplement  containing  copious  lists  of  ana¬ 
logical  endings  of  words — with  shorthand  illus¬ 
trations.  A  veritable  mine  of  information  for 
students,  writers,  and  teachers. 

For  ready  reference,  the  Q’s  and  A’s  are 
classified  by  lessons  and  rules,  so  that  informa¬ 
tion  on  any  point  may  be  found  without  waste 
of  time.  Pocket-size,  cloth,  120  pages,  post¬ 
paid.  $  .60  net 

Basic  Principles  of  Gregg 
Shorthand 

By  John  Robert  Gregg 

A  complete,  scientific  discussion  of  the  un¬ 
derlying  principles  of  Gregg  Shorthand,  ^con¬ 
taining  interesting  quotations  from  the  writings 
of  many  eminent  shorthand  authors.  Extremely 
helpful  to  teachers  in  charge  of  normal  school 
classes.  247  pages,  postpaid.  $1.00  net 

Notes  on  Lessons  in  Gregg 
Shorthand 

By  William  Wheatcroft, 
London,  England 

Observations  and  explanatory  notes  on  each 
of  the  twenty  lessons  in  the  Gregg  Shorthand 
Manual,  with  suggestions  as  to  the  points  to 
be  emphasized  in  teaching.  85  pag<  s,  cloth, 
postpaid.  $  .60  net 

The  Teaching  of  Shorthand: 
Some  Suggestions  to 
Young  Teachers 

By  John  Robert  Gregg 

A  collection  of  addresses  given  before  asso¬ 
ciations  of  teachers  and  normal  classes,  contain¬ 
ing  valuable  hints  on  shorthand  pedagogy  and 
classroom  methods.  130  pages,  cloth,  postpaid. 

$  .75  net 

Order  from  neareat  office 

The  Gregg  Publishing  Company 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO  BOSTON 

SAN  FRANCISCO  LONDON 


A  Shorthand  Classic 

The  “why”  of  a  thing  is  just  as  im¬ 
portant  and  just  as  interesting  as 
the  “how,”  for  it  is  the  “why”  that 
makes  the  “how”  w’orth  while.  We 
may  learn  how  to  do  the  thing — 
learn  so  thoroughly  that  we  become 
expert  at  it ;  and  still  we  may  not  really 
love  it  for  its  own  sake.  It  may  remain  just 
a  means  to  an  end  ;  and  so,  however  expert 
we  have  become,  we  have  not  attained  the 
heights,  because  we  have  not  love  of  the 
subject.  We  may  zi’ant  to  love  it,  but — 
there  is  nothing  there — no  warmth  to 
catch  our  love.  What  is  the  match  that 
will  set  the  whole  subject  aglow?  The 
chances  are  that  it  is  the  “why” — why 
the  subject  or  the  thing  was  invented; 
what  led  up  to  its  invention ;  what  are  the 
foundation-stones  on  which  it  is  built.  We 
learn  the  wonders  of  its  history,  and  im¬ 
mediately  it  becomes  a  living  thing  for 
us.  The  inventor  himself  does  not  always 
realize  this — he  does  not  always  take  the 
trouble  to  put  the  history  of  his  invention 
before  the  folk  who  are  going  to  use  it. 
When  the  history  of  an  invention  does 
come  along,  it  is  all  the  more  worth  while. 

In  **Basic  Principles  of 
Gregg  Shorthand” 

by  John  Robert  Gregg 

the  author  of  the  system,  we  have  the 
“why”  of  the  whole  thing — and  it  is  a 
fascinating,  romantic,  interesting  “why.” 
The  birth  of  every  idea,  every  principle, 
and  every  improvement  in  the  system  is 
described  in  the  most  attractive  way,  and 
beyond  all  this,  “Basic  Principles”  teems 
with  historic  allusions,  quotations  from 
the  writings  and  the  sayings  of  other 
famous  authors  of  shorthand  systems,  and 
of  men  renowned  in  other  w’alks  of  life, 
and  clippings  from  early  publications. 
The  book  will  attract  and  hold  the  inter¬ 
est,  even  of  the  man  or  woman  who  knows 
nothing  of  shorthand.  Certainly  no  short¬ 
hand  writers  should  let  it  escape  them. 

This  volume  attractively  bound  wdll  be 
sent  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  $1. 

The 

Gregg  Publishing  Co. 

New  York  Chicago  Boston 

San  Francisco  London 


Do  Your  Pupils  Need 


Contests 
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Inspiration  m 

Practice  Matter  ■ 

Interesting  | 

Shorthand  Plates  • 


If  they  do,  then  The  Gregg  JVriter  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  every  pupil.  Write  for 
our  Credentials  Booklet  which  tells  about 
the  services  rendered  by  the  magazine. 


School  rate:  $1 .00  a  year 

in  bulk  or  to  the  individual  addresses. 
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